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THE ARGUMENT FOR TRADE SCHOOLS.* 


| WAS travelling last summer in the Dolomites, and stopped 

at the little town of Cortina, in a valley among the moun- 
tains. The people who live there are a very interesting and 
a very pleasant people,—Italian by race, Austrian by adop- 
tion. They own their chief wealth, woodland, in common, 
and pay for their schools, roads, and poor-rates by cutting 
the trees on the public account, and sending them down 
stream to Lombardy, perhaps to Venice. Living among some 
of the most beautiful scenery in the world,—a background of 
steep, fantastic rocks (such as one sees in the pictures of 
Titian, a native of the same valley), and, sloping up to these 
rocks, rich, cultivated fields and large, pleasant Swiss houses, 
—with all this beauty belonging to any one who will take the 
trouble to step outdoors, they still have found it necessary to 
have a pretty little park of common land down in the village 
along the banks of the stream. With all this sense and em- 
bodiment of the feeling of community, they are an independ- 
ent set. A servant from one of their houses expects to be 
treated as an equal; some of the peasants have titles of no- 
bility, and have lived there since ever so long ago,—since 


*From an address before the American Social Science Association, 
September 6, 1895. 
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Julius Czsar, for allI know. There is no danger that social- 
ism of the debilitating order will be favored by them. 

But what interested me most in this interesting town were 
two trade schools. One teaches ornamental metal work,— 
the making of small trinkets of various sorts,—the other 
wood inlaying. They both teach good workmanship, and 
turn out finished and successful workmen. Their business is 
not manual training, the development of faculties, the mak- 
ing of boys and girls better able to learn a trade or to do 
things in general, but the actual teaching of a particular 
trade, a way of making certain things that people want and 
will pay for, so that the pupils are expected when they leave 
the school to be able to earn a living. And these two trade 
schools are not paid for by the town, as I was told the regular 
schools are; but they are managed and supported from Vienna 
by the Austrian imperial government. 

Here was a lesson,—at least, a striking fact. A little town 
in the Julian Alps, full of prosperous people of another race 
than the one that chiefly paid the bills, very rich, and unusu- 
ally able to take care of itself; and yet for this town the old, 
effete, antediluvian, decrepit Austrian empire (as we in our 
conceit are apt to picture it) thinks it worth while to main- 
tain two schools for helping the citizens to place their chil- 
dren in a position to make their way in the world. 

Now, whether the Austrian government is wise in this ex- 
penditure is a question on which I do not propose to express 
an opinion. 

But one thing I think we can safely say now, one principle 
I think we can say we believe in as the guiding principle for 
America in the social advance of the near future; and that is 
the principle of education. Don’t tie on the flowers, water the 
plant. Don’t put your stress on giving people what they have 
not earned, but on making them able to earn more. Giving 
is often a sad necessity. Plenty of people are unable to earn 
a living, and we are glad to do for them what wecan. We 
must care for our sick. But a far more important matter is 
to try that there shall not be so many sick. It is a kind phi- 
lanthropy that would give of its abundance to the poor and 
needy. It is a noble philanthropy that will patiently labor 
till it can so train the poor and needy that they may be able, 
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in a fair field, to take from it a part of its abundance or the 
whole of it. 

I speak of philanthropy, but this is a matter that ought not 
to be left to depend on philanthropy. The fitting of its citi- 
zens to take a successful part in life is the business of the 
State, if anything is. Education is the one matter in which 
we can hardly go too far in the direction of communism. 
What is spent by us in making ourselves and our children 
better and stronger men and women is not likely to be re- 
gretted. There is a limit, of course, to what we can afford 
in that direction; but it is a limit we have hardly yet begun 
to approach. All this, I am well aware, is a commonplace in 
our American way of looking at things. But that is just why 
I lay stress upon it. That is why I believe that education is 
the watchword of social advance in America. ‘The American 
belief that it is the State’s duty to secure proper training and 
education for its citizens is not only embodied in our public 
schools and colleges: it is a part of the whole Puritan concep- 
tion of the duty of the Commonwealth. The State to the 
Puritan was to be, first of all, a power for righteousness. 
We have modified our ideas of what things the State can 
profitably do. We have found that its interference in some 
matters did not make for righteousness, and must be aban- 
doned. But our conviction that the State can be, and must 
be made to be, a power for righteousness is still deep and per- 
sistent, and capable of much further expression than it has 
yet attained. 

To this proposition, that education is the watchword of so- 
cial advance in America, there are many corollaries. When 
the court of public opinion begins the hearing of every case 
by a statement that, as a matter of law, the question is what 
decree will tend toward the production of the best, bravest, 
and wisest men and women, the answer to many vexed prob- 
lems will begin to appear with much clearer outline behind 
the midst of selfishness and of supposed rights and privileges. 

What I wish to do at present is to call attention to what I 
believe to be a sound proposition in regard to education 
proper,—the education of children in school; namely, that it 
ought to be made to include, for those that desire it, not 
merely a general training of the mind and faculties and the 
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imparting of a certain amount of useful knowledge, but the 
fitting of boys and girls for practical work,—for life such as 
they will find it when they leave school,—the fitting of girls 
to be good wives and mothers, and of the boys to earna 
living. 

From the economic point of view this is sufficiently import- 
ant. If girls know how to cook, our people will be well fed 
instead of half-starved amid abundance, as many of them are 
now; and they will be able to work the better in consequence. 
If boys are thorough and skillful at their trade, we shall pro- 
duce more, and (the paradoxical school of political economy 
notwithstanding) have more, of the good things of life at our 
disposal. 

But the moral value of fitting children in school for the 
work they are to do when they come out of school is a hun- 
dred times more important than the economic. A wise man, 
who had had much experience in philanthropic work, once 
said to me, ‘‘No philanthropic scheme of amusement or occu- 
pation or good surroundings or anything else bears any com- 
parison, in the good it can do for a boy, to simply getting 
him a job. Put him at work, earning money, taking his part 
like others, and you make a different boy of him.” 

At present there is a very dangerous gap in the life of a boy 
between his leaving school and his getting a job. He leaves 
school untrained for work of any sort. It is nobody’s business 
to find him work. Many people do make it their business to 
prevent his getting certain kinds of work. Nobody wants 
him as he is, and there is no way provided for his becoming 
different. The apprenticeship system has died, and left no 
heir. 

How wide this gap is, how many of our boys lose years of 
their lives in crossing it, how many fail ever to cross it, and 
get trampled into the mud and left there, I have not made 
sufficient investigation to be able to report. I have gone far 
enough to know that the evil is a real and a great one, and to 
know that its removal is by no means simple or easy. 

JosEPH LEE. 





STATE PROVISION FOR EPILEPTICS. 


HE purpose of this paper is to direct attention to that 
neglected and abandoned class of defectives known as 
epileptics, and to plead, from the standpoint of physician, 
humanitarian and political economist, for a betterment of 
their condition. As a concomitant of idiocy,* insanity and 
crime, this blight upon the human race assumes enormous 
proportions. 

No disease is more intractable to therapeutic measures 
alone. The larger one’s experience with it becomes, the 
deeper this conviction is fixed. Few chronic diseases, how- 
ever, are more amenable to improvement, provided judicious 
treatment—prophylactic, medical and moral—is faithfully 
carried out. The insidiousness of its inception, the subtlety 
of its progress, its practicable incurability, its hereditary na- 
ture, its demoralizing effects, combine to make it one of the 
most dreaded maladies. And, in the language of Sachs, ‘‘the 
frequent development of dementia, idiocy, or of epileptic in- 
sanity in epileptics, makes the outlook gloomier still.” 

Prevalence of Epilepsy.—No accurate data can be procured 
upon which to estimate the proportion of epileptics to the 
general population. In this country, the usually accepted 
ratio is two per thousand of the population. One hundred 
and thirty-five thousand epileptics! What an enormous army 
of unfortunatés distributed throughout our land, a great 
majority of whom are in a more or less helpless condition. 

Misfortunes of E-pileptics.—The life of an epileptic is, to a 
great extent, a secluded one, because a cruel irony of fate has 
ordained that the suddenness, the irregularity, and the dis- 
tressing character of the attacks, often interfere with his 
plans and expectations. Shunned and neglected, left to him- 


*Dr. E. A. Osborne, Superintendent of the California Institution for 
the Feeble-Minded, is authority for the statement that in his experi- 
ence epilepsy exists as a predisposing or complicating cause of feeble- 
mindedness in over sixty per cent. of all cases.—(/ustitution Bulletin, 
February 1, 1894, page 13.) 

+According to Richter, most crimes, especially murder, burglary, 
common theft, embezzlement, and resistance of State power, come by 
epileptics, or in those with a tendency to epilepsy.—(A. MacDonald in 
Abnormal Man, etc., 1893, pages 51 and 77.) 
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self to ponder over his hopeless malady, he grows up in ignor- 
ance, idleness and misery. The very nature of his affliction 
debars him from enjoying*equal- privileges and advantages 
with his more fortunate fellow-beings. The avenues of em- 
ployment open to others are frequently closed to him.* 
Deprived of many social advantages, opportunities for acquir- 
ing an education or trade, denied the privileges of the church 
and places of enjoyment and amusement, many epileptics 
eventually deteriorate mentally, physically and morally, be- 
coming finally charges upon the public. 

Burden on the Family.— A victim of fits is an unconcealed 
skeleton at home, an object of ceaseless anxiety, requiring 
constant oversight. He is a menace fo the happiness and 
comfort of any family. His presence is disturbing and dis- 
tressful. Even in the families of the rich he is deprived 
of the advantages essential to his well-being. But a large 
proportion of these afflicted families are already in poverty 
and absorbed in struggles fora livelihood, hence the caring for 
a dependent who can contribute little more than nothing to 
his support, becomes a heavy and grievous burden. 

Poorhouse Improper Place for Epileptics—On account of 
the peculiar and distressing character of their infirmity, epi- 
leptics are refused admission to general hospitals. They 
should not be classed with paupers, because, in most instances, 
if opportunities are offered, they are able and willing to earn 
a livelihood. Moreover, these institutions being without res- 
ident physicians, experienced nurses and hospital equipments, 
are not prepared to give the care and treatment these patients 
should have. 

The Insane Asylum Not the Place for Epileptics.—Anyone 
who has had any practical experience with epileptics and the 
insane, knows that it is unwise to mingle them. Every prin- 
ciple of humanity and justice revolts against this indiscrim- 
inate commingling of lunatics, and epileptics in the same 
institution. 


*In an admirable paper on the ‘“‘Provision for Epileptics,’’ read at 
the National Conference of Charities and Correction, 1894, Hon. W. P. 
Letchworth, Commissioner of the New York State Board of Charities, 
said that all charity workers, whether medical or lay, have found it 
almost impossible to obtain employment for those who suffer from fits, 
with the result that the work-houses, alms-houses, and lunatic asylums 
become the only places where these unfortunate people can be received. 
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The State the Best Guardian of Epileptics.—Protection and 
aid to the victims of the malady, as well as to society in gen- 
eral, demand that provision of some kind be made for their 
care. The State Government is well adapted to deal with the 
subject, and should be called upon to take it in hand and 
urged most earnestly to give it that attention which its im- 
portance truly demands. It is a reproach upon this age of 
progress and enlightenment that almost nothing has been 
done to alleviate the pitiable condition of epileptics. 

Industrial Colony for Epileptics.—After years of experience 
and actual operation, it has become a recognized fact that the 
special requirements of epileptics are nowhere so well met as 
in the so-called farm colony. The prime objects of such a 
colony are to give each beneficiary the advantages of scientific 
medical treatment, humane custodial care, means of regular 
productive employment, and facilities for acquiring an educa- 
tion or a trade. Plain, inexpensive pavilions or cottages, 
shops and other buildings for various industries, a hespital 
for the sick and infirm, halls or gymnasiums for recreation 
and amusement, chapels and school-houses, etc., all arranged 
on the village plan, and attached thereto a large farm, prop- 
erly equipped, meet the requirements admirably. For those 
who become insane, isolated buildings of a suitable character 
should be provided. In such an institution, the beneficiaries 
would not suffer the ignominy attached to the pauper class, 
for they would be producers and not absolutely dependent. 

Origin of the Epileptic Colony—Care of Epileptics in Other 
Countries.—The pioneer in this noble philanthropy was a 
French clergyman,* who, in 1848, conceived the idea of group- 
ing the indigent epileptics of his parish in pleasant home- 
like buildings, erected on a farm, where medical treatment, 
agreeable industrial pursuits in the open air, regular habits, 
proper diet and hygienic surroundings would, he thought, 
prove efficacious in lightening the burdens of the afflicted in- 
mates. 

Inspired, doubtless by the worthy example set by this be- 
neficent man of God, and encouraged by the success attained 

*Rev. John Bost, a Lutheran preacher, was the name of this great 


benefactor. His institution is still in a flourishing state, and reflects 
much credit upon its creative genius. 
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in France, another Protestant clergyman* was instrumental 
in establishing, in 1869, the now justly celebrated Bielefeld 
Epileptic Colony, in Germany. This colony, after which 
many others have been, to a great extent, modeled, consists 
now of a farm of 1,350 acres, upon which are dotted here and 
there, in irregular but picturesque manner, amid groves and 
gardens, orchards and vineyards, cottages homes adapted to 
the various grades of patients, 1,200 in number, whose lives 
are passed in useful occupations, pleasant diversions, learning 
trades, going to school, and in making other efforts to become 
useful and happy citizens. For the men there are thirty or 
forty different avocations, and for the women a dozen or more. 
This diversity of occupation furnishes ample opportunity for 
each beneficiary to engage in whatever best suits his or her 
taste and requirements. Infirmaries for the sick and feeble, 
and a separate building specially for those who become excited 
or insane, are provided. The labor of the patients contrib- 
utes so much to the support and growth of the colony, that it 
has become, in a great measure, self-sustaining. 

Within the last two decades a number of these ‘‘Colonies of 
Mercy” have sprung up in Germany, France, Holland, Switz- 
erland, England} and Sweden,{ all of which are doing a 
grand work for suffering humanity. 

Care of Epileptics in this Country.—This country, progres- 


*Von Bodelschwingh, a Protestant pastor, started his institution in 
Westphalia, with one cottage and a garden and twelve patients. 


+Dr. William Alexander, aided by the liberality of a wealthy citizen 
of England, established in 1889 the Maghull Home, near Liverpool, 
where a limited number of epileptics receive care and treatment in 
accordance with the most advanced theories. The results of this 
praise-worthy movement have been so gratifying that efforts are being 
made to enlarge its capacity. 

In Surrey, the Countess of Meath, prompted by her generous and 
benevolent spirit, has established a pleasant refuge for epileptic girls 
and women, having a capacity for about fifty. 

In London there are one or two hospitals where recent cases of epi- 
lepsy are received and given special treatment. 

The National Society for the Employment of Epileptics has pur- 
chased a farm in Buckinghamshire, upon which there arein course of 
erection suitable cottages to accomodate and give employment to sev- 
eral hundred (eight hundred, I think,) sane epileptics. Separate pro- 
vision will be made for adult males, adult females, and children. 

{In 1892 there was built at Wilhelmsro, in Sweeden, the nucleus of a 


home for epileptic children. The methods adopted there are those in 
vogue at La Force, France. 
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sive in almost everything, and abounding in charity, has been 
singularly slow in recognizing her duty to the thousands of 
epileptics scattered everywhere throughout our land. 

The first decided step made on this continent, and probably 
in the world, in the humanitarian care of epileptics exclu- 
sively by the State, was made by Ohio.* She opened, in 
1893, her hospital for epileptics. The plans adopted contem- 
plate the erection of thirty-six buildings for patients, a num- 
ber of shops to provide opportunities for the industrial and 
educational training, as far as practical, of all the indigent 
epileptics inthe State. In time, more land will be purchased, 
in order to enlarge the facilities for employment of the in- 
mates and to supply the institution with all needed vege- 
tables, fruits, etc. Already, nine pavilions have been com- 
pleted and are occupied by five hundred patients, whose 
condition, Iam informed by the authorities, has very much 
improved under the care, proper diet, systematic medical 


treatment, improved hygienic surroundings, regular labor and 
exercise; all of which they have the benefit of daily. The 
medical treatment is conducted by experienced physicians. 


Special efforts in behalf of the epileptic were begun in 
New York in 1891, and the Legislature of 1894 recognized 
the State’s obligation to these unfavored people. The 
result was the establishment of the Sonyea Colony for 
Epileptics, which, with its 1,800 acres of fertile land, abun- 
dant water supply, healthy surroundings, cottages, work- 
shops, schools, churches, etc., possesses excellent advantages 
for the proper accomodation of several hundred epileptics. 
The object of this great colony is to provide gratuitously 
the humane, curative, scientific, and economical treatment 
and care of dependent sane epileptics. 

The last legislature of Massachusetts, just and generous, 
authorized the establishment and maintenance, at the public 
expense, of a hospital-home for epileptics. 

*There is only one State Hospital exclusively for epileptics in this 

4 I a piiey 
country—the one at Gallipolis, Ohio. In 1890, a bill favorable to the 
establishment of a hospital for epileptics was passed by the Ohio Leg- 
islature. The corner stone was laid November 12th, 1891. To General 
Brinkerhoff, President of the State Board of Charities, belongs the 
greatest credit for this noble charity, for he was untiring in his efforts 


to get the authorities to recognize the wants of the epileptics of his 
State. 
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The hospital college at Baldwinsville,* Mass., though a 
private benevolent institution for non-insane epileptic chil- 
dren, receives a liberal donation from the State. 

In California,t Pennsylvania,{ Maryland,§ Minnesota and 
Michigan, || limited provision, on the industrial and educa- 
tional plan, has been made at the State institutions for the 
feeble-minded, for the care of sane epileptics. Illinois, Wis- 
consin, and other states are being urged by their respective 
medical societies and boards of charity to erect seperate insti- 
tutions for this class of people. 

The State care of epileptics is a subject worthy of the most 
serious and earnest thought, and is of the deepest interest to 
all the people. Whether this care should consist in a hos- 
pital, pure and simple, or a colony on the plan I have out- 
lined, or whether special accomodations should be provided at 
institutions for other defectives, are important questions. 

A farm-colony, conducted on the industrial and educational 
plan, and provided with every facility for the most scientific 
medical treatment of the patients, would meet the require- 
ments better than any other method yet suggested. It is 
feasible; it is economical; it is humane. It has been tried 
elsewhere, and demonstrated beyond question to be a practical 
success. WILLIAM Francis Drewry, M. D. 


*This was the first charity institution for epileptics in this country. 
It was opened in 1882, as a private benevolent establishment, with nine 
patients. Now there are more than one hundred little sufferers domi- 
ciled there. 

+About one hundred epileptic children are cared for in the Home 
for the Feeble-Minded. The able superintendent, Dr. Osborne, writes 
that ‘‘the demand for admission of epileptics has been steady, persis- 
tent, and far in excess of our means to provide for their care.”’ 

tThe St. Clement’s Hospital for the care of indigent sane epileptics 
of Philadelphia, maintained chiefly by private donations, has been in 
existence three or four years, and is doing a good work ona small 
scale. Steps are now being taken looking tothe ‘‘organization of a 
colony-farm, convenient to Philadelphia.”’ 

At the Elwyn School for Feeble-Minded, about one hundred epileptic 
children are being cared for ina separate building. The State Lunacy 
Commission, in 1893, urged the Legislature to make separate, suitable 
accomodation for epileptics upon an industrial basis. 

§The Maryland Institution for Feeble-Minded will soon erect a 
building especially for poor epileptics. Under the auspices of the 
King’s Daughters, a small farm-colony for epileptics is being conducted 
near the city of Baltimore. 

| Michigan has begun the erection of farm cottages for her epileptics 
and feeble-minded, to be conducted on the industrial plan. 





CHARITY PROBLEMS.* 


HAT is the ideal of charity? It is the good Samaritan, 
who took infinite pains to help one stranger whom he 
chanced upon by the way, and if everyone should be neighborly 
in this sense to anyone who falls into distress and comes nat- 
urally into his life, no one would have to go about hunting 
for people to help, or, in other words, there would be no need 
of ‘‘charities.” 

Charity is not an occupation; it is not even a piece of life. 
It is life. It prevades all relations. A man cannot be chari- 
table and yet overwork and underpay his employés—a woman 
cannot be charitable and yet browbeat and scorn her servants 
or back-bite her acquaintances. 

If the nature is charitable, it will show itself in charity to 
all, to rich and poor alike. If the nature is uncharitable, to 
be a member of twenty boards, to know all about the dangers 
of pauperizing and the advantages of organized charity, will 
not make it otherwise, but will probably intensify the hard- 
ness. And because ‘‘charities” are confounded with charity, 
because to be connected with 


6 


charities” does, in some unac- 


countable manner, satisfy the conscience, which thus fails to 
feel its own selfishness and cruelty, is one of the reasons why 
‘‘charities” do interfere with true charity. It seems often as 
if ‘‘charities” were the insult which the rich add to the in- 


juries which they heap upon the poor. But people usually 
are not to blame for substituting ‘‘charities” for charity; at 
least not entirely to blame. They do not see the world as it 
is because they have not been brought up to do so, and not 
having much imagination, they do not for themselves discover 
the truth, and it is necessary to understand the facts if this 
error is to be avoided. 

The facts are that the great mass of the population in any 
community is working hard to keep that community alive. 
They work primarily for themselves, but they work also for 
all the idlers, who, though they do nothing to keep them- 
selves alive, yet are kept alive and are fed and clothed, some 


*This paper is reprinted from a recent number of the Chicago 
Record. 
(123 ) 
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at but little expense per head to the workers, and others at a 
large expense per head. Of course it is this great mass of 
men and women who work who ought to be the objects of 
charity, of love, partly because they are the great mass, partly 
because they are the workers, partly because their lives are 
very hard and could be made much easier by a little charity, 
even by a very little thought, on the part of their fellow- 
men. 

Strangely enough, however, this great mass of the people 
—these men who work all night in cellars to give us our daily 
bread, these men who bring the milk and vegetables to us 
every day, these men who dig out from dark caverns the coal 
that warms us, who, by their faithfulness and intelligence, 
carry us safely on thundering railway trains, to whose watch- 
fulness we confide our lives without a thought; these women 
who cook for us and wait upon us and clothe us—all these 
men and women without whom we could not live in comfort 
for one day, without whom we could not live at all for one 
month, we forget. We seldom think of them at all, unless 
we are forced to. When they undertake to seek some slight 
improvement in their lot, we have to think of them, but it is 
with something of the feeling, perhaps, which the slaveholder 
felt upon hearing of an insurrection of slaves. Their hard- 
ships, their suffering, their weary bones and aching heads are 
nothing to us, we accept all the benefits they confer on us and 
never even give them a thought, far less our love, our charity. 

They do not usually complain or ask for sympathy, and 
they seldom receive any. They struggle and work, they live 
and die, and very few people trouble themselves about them, 
little realizing that instead of helping them they are often 
sadly hindering them, and even adding to their hardships by 
their vain efforts to help an entirely different set of people— 
the people who are the ‘‘ beneficiaries of charities.”” These 
are the poor idlers, the failures, the broken-down men and 
women who could not stand the strain of the working life be- 
cause of some special weakness either of body or mind or 
character. These people do ‘‘appeal for charity,” they do 
‘‘ask for help,” they do enlarge upon their distress; and 
though, as I have said, to try to help them, though vainly, 
often results in increase of suffering to the great mass of men 
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and women who work, yet ‘‘charities” still continue and still 
are supported by thoughtless people who pride themselves on 
their kind-heartedness. This harm is done in various ways. 
‘“‘Charities” sometimes tempt their beneficiaries to idleness, 
and sometimes they donot. In the first case the harm done 
is directly to the persons so tempted, who thus lose character, 
independence and the means of self-support, and indirectly 
only to the mass of the workers, who thereby have a larger 
number of idlers to support, while their own numbers are also 
diminished by desertions to the ranks of the idlers. 

On the other hand, the ‘‘charities” which do not tempt to 
idleness often do not do much harm and sometimes even do 
good to the persons they undertake to help, while they doa 
great deal of injury to large bodies of workers. This harm 
is done by giving ‘‘relief in aid of wages,” as it is techni- 
cally called; that is, by giving small sums to persons who, in 
consequence, are enabled to work for less wages than they 
otherwise could live on, so that they, competing for work, 
underbid other workers, and gradually, if their number is 
large enough (and unfortunately a very few comparatively 
can produce this effect), they bring down the wages for all 
the workers in their particular trade. 

A simple illustration will show how this happens. Let us 
imagine a small town where twenty women go out to scrub, 
at $1.50 a day each, for four days a week, having a hard time, 
of course, but managing to live. Some charitable ladies in 
this town,’ full of commiseration for four or five of these 
women whom they employ, think it would be kind to get up 
a charitable society to help them. Strangely enough, it does 
not occur to them that perhaps the best way to help them 
would be to pay $2 a day for scrubbing—no, that would 
‘‘raise wages,” which to some people seems the wickedest 
thing in the world—but a charitable society founded on the 
most approved modern lines, which will not ‘‘ pauperize” 
these poor women, is exactly the thing; so it is organized, and 
each woman can get $2 worth of sewing a week, to be paid 
for from the funds of the society. What will probably hap- 
pen? There being some competition for the scrubbing, the 
women who secure the ‘‘relief work” offer to do scrubbing at 
$1.25 a day, instead of at $1.50; the ladies, charitable and 
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other, are not loath to pay less than formerly, and employ 
those who work the cheapest; then gradually the others are 
told by their employers that Mrs. So-and-So works for $1.25 
and they must do the same, and so the result is that the 
women who scrub and also do charity sewing, instead of earn- 
ing $6 a week as formerly, earn $7, while the rest, who only 
scrub, earn $5 instead of $6. That is, instead of $120 paid in 
wages each week to twenty women, the twenty women get 
$110 a week, of which $100 is wages earned for real work and 
$10 is money paid for ‘‘relief work,” and the good of the extra 
dollar a week to the five ‘‘charity” workers is but a poor off- 
set to the loss of a dollar a week to the other fifteen women. 

Nor is it likely that the harm will end here, for probably 
the number getting charity work will increase and the wages 
go still lower until they are all working at scrubbing at Sl a 
day and getting S2 worth of sewing a week, which would 
mean that each woman earned, as before, $6 a week, but it 
would be $4 in wages and $2 for relief work; that is, there 
would be $80 paid in wages each week for the same amount of 
scrubbing as formerly, and $40 in ‘‘relief,” the gain to the 
women being nothing, the loss being the added work of sew- 
ing besides the loss of independence. 

This is no hypothetical case; it is exactly what happened 
all over England from 1792 to 1834, during the years when 
‘‘relief in aid of wages” was given to all workingmen from 
the public funds until wages were brought down so low that 
there were no working people in England who were not also 
paupers. 

But although ‘‘charities” are dangerous, especially the 
large charities which attract all the weak and the incompetent 
to depend on them, charity is necessary, and also some kinds 
of ‘‘charities.” Charity must feel for the great world of 
working men and women, must earnestly desire their welfare, 
listen to their wrongs, and do its best to help them in their 
efforts to shorten their hours of work and increase their 
wages, never forgetting also that nothing will really help 
them which does not also help to raise their characters, to 
make them more honest, more industrious, more intelligent. 

Charity must be extended to a man’s own immediate em- 
ployés, and to all who work for him, to servants, clerks, sales- 
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women, and demands consideration for their welfare, their 
health, their feelings. Educational ‘‘charities” are always 
good. Too much money and time and thought cannot be 
given to teaching of all kinds—knowledge to the ignorant, 
wisdom to the foolish, skill to the helpless, goodness to the 
wicked—that is, in teaching people to be and to do something. 
Emerson says: “He who gives me something does me a low 
benefit; he who teaches me to do something of myself does me 
a high benefit.” 

Finally, it is necessary to protest against a most lamentable 
misunderstanding of what is called ‘‘organized charity;” peo- 
ple suppose it to mean apparently that they are each to puta 
little money into a machine, and that from this machine there 
will come out a great quantity of money, which will be wisely 
and kindly distributed to a great many people—they do not 
pause to consider how wisdom and kindness are to be devel- 
oped by a machine or to reflect that these attributes can only 
be exercised by human beings in their relations to human be- 
ings. ‘*Organized charity” means, in fact, only that charity 
—real charity, love, if it is meant to reach strangers (those 
outside the natural lines of our own lives)—must be organized 
—that is, must be properly ordered—because if not, if it be 
disorganized and disorderly, it will do harm where it was 
meant to do good in the ways already described. 

Organization does not dispense with human sympathy. It 
only prepares the way for it. As asystem of water works in 
a city does not make the life-giving water unnecessary, but 
only offers a means by which it shall reach those who need 
it; so asystem of organized charity merely provides the means 
by which sympathy and the desire to do good may bring life 
and hope to the desolate and oppressed. It relieves the chari- 
table of no duty. It only makes their duty more imperative, 
because clearer and more effective. 

JOSEPHINE SHAW LOWELL. 





INFANTILE LIFE INSURANCE IN EUROPE.* 


S the question of infantile insurance is at the present time 
forcing itself upon the American public, and through it 
upon the legislatures of the several States, it may not be out 
of place to draw attention through a consular report to the 
system as it exists in some of the European countries, which 
will serve at least to indicate whether infant insurance in its 
present form is, on the ground of public policy, a good or bad 
thing. 

It has been asserted, perhaps rashly, that the deaths of a 
large number of infants in England and France are due to 
their being insured, or, in other words, that children are de- 
liberately murdered for insurance money. 

In France, a bonus is paid by some municipalities to the 
mothers of illegitimate children to prevent, it is said, the 
clandestine destruction of such children, while the women are 
yet overshadowed by the primeval sorrow of their sex, and 
thus preserve the offspring as an ultimate source of strength 
and wealth to the body politic. But no restriction whatever 
seems to have been placed upon another and greater possible 
cause leading to the death of many infants, namely, that of 
gambling upon the survival of the child by insuring its life 
with the view to benefit in case of its death. No one can 
predict the consequences of such evils, which are already rec- 
ognized in prudent quarters as fraught with great peril to 
public morals, and which naturally give rise to the opinion 
that civilization at the end of the nineteenth century is not 
particularly remarkable for skill, intelligence, or address in 
dealing with problems of social science. 

That the insurance of infants may be a possible cause of 
their death, can not any longer be doubted. If parents are 
negligent of their children under any circumstances, the fact 


*[NoTE.—We published last month a paper on ‘‘Small Savings and 
How to Collect Them,’’ in which reference was made to industrial life 
insurance and more particularly to the insurance of children. It was 
stated that a bill had been introduced into the legislature of New York 
to prevent the insuring of children under ten years of age. ‘The agi- 
tation of this subject urges us to publish here the following report on 
infantile life insurance in Europe made by Consul C. W. Chancellor 
of Havre to the State Department.—ED.] 
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that they are insured would tend to act upon an evil mind as 
a direct inducement to further negligence; or, if an infant is 
inclined to be sickly, there is an inducement to allow ‘‘nature 
to take its course,” which it generally does, if the child has 
been insured, in a very speedy manner. 

In France, it appears that the companies allow policies to 
be effected by people who have no insurable interest, properly 
so-called, in the life of the insured, and I am informed that no 
discrimination is made against illegitimate children. Indeed, 
the insurance may be effected by persons who have a direct 
interest in the death of the insured, such as of illegitimate 
children, the children of very poor people, or children who, 
from one cause or another, are a burden to those who have the 
care of them. 

Had the philosopher of Aulus, who declaimed against the 
“unnatural behavior of wealthy mothers in neglecting to 
suckle their own children,” lived at this time, when men and 
women of high social position choose their partners for life 
for the largeness of their fortunes or the glamour of titles, he 
would perhaps not be surprised at this ‘‘unnatural behavior;” 
or that people in less favored circumstances should at times 
show so little compassion to their offspring. We can not sup- 
pose that there is less temptation to the latter class in regard 
to the lives of their children than in that of the wealthier 
classes; for if there is a temptation at all, surely common 
sense must allow that it is to that class of persons who are 
least able to Support their children. 

The mean chances between classes who differ widely in 
their circumstances, or the averages formed from the mortal- 
ity which obtains in large classes, are inapplicable for the 
safe guidance of statisticians. The desideratum is to ascer- 
tain in what degree mortality is influenced by the circum- 
stances under which various classes have been placed. M. 
Villerme, in order to collect satisfactory information of this 
kind, made a comparison of two districts in Paris—the first 
district, which contained the largest proportion of wealthy 
people, and the twelfth, which contained the greatest propor- 
tion of poor people. The total difference was such that when 
fifty died in the first district, one hundred died in the twelfth. 
There was one birth annually for every thirty-two inhabi- 
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tants of the first district, and one in twenty-six of the twelfth, 
and yet there were not more children under five years in the 
last than in the first—a proof that the poor bring forth more 
children than the rich, but preserve fewer. But the baneful 
effects of poverty is most perceptible in the greater mortality 
among the very young, showing that poverty, neglect, and 
batl diet, which tend to weaken the general constitution, 
should always be taken into account as a powerful predispos- 
ing cause of mortality among infants or children under five 
years of age. Statistics gathered by Dr. Granville show that 
of 876 marriages among the poorer classes there were 3,942 
births, or an average of 4% toeach marriage. Of these, 1,676 
children, or less than one-half, survived. Among the middle 
or the higher classes we should not probably have found so 
miny as 3,942 births, but a greater number than 1,676 sur- 
vivals. 

As regards ‘‘sickly children,” it is stated that they must 
undergo a medical examination, and that the companies will 
accept no risk not approved by the medical examiner; but, on 
the other hand, it is not improbable that the examination is 
often made in the most perfunctory manner, and it is said that 
children are sometimes insured whose lives are in a precarious 
state. The insurance is not infrequently effected by people 
who have charge of the child to nurse it for a weekly pay- 
ment, but such insurances are not effected until there seems a 
reasonable chance of the child dying, or the payments are in 
arrears, so that on the death of the child the nurse will be 
able to recoup herself for the loss out of the insurance money. 
Again, the agents of the companies are paid by commissions, 
and though this may be the only practical mode of payment, 
commercially speaking, it offers a direct inducement for their 
taking insurances with very little injury. 

It is not probable the work could be carried on without such 
canvassers. They go among the people and persuade them. 
They say to them, ‘‘You ought to be economical and thrifty; 
you ought to provide for your families,” and in this way they 
set up a propaganda of extravagant thrift.* This is shown 





*[The phenomenal success of the Industrial Life Insurance is due 
to regular, persistent visiting. The families know that the agent will 
call on a certain day each week and frequently the money is seen on a 
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when we compare the amounts spent in commissions and costs 
of management with the amounts of premiums received by 
the companies during one year. ‘The following table shows 
the percentage during a prosperous year of several of the 
large Enylish companies in which infants are insured: 


| Percent- 








- : Commis- age of 
Name of company. Premiums sions and | premiums 
_ | received. manage- | Paid in 
ment. commis- 
s$10ns. 
Workman’s Assurance............ 4 153,383} £ 74,317 48.4 
Pearl Life Assurance......... aie 213,631 107,194 | SAce 
Prudential Assurance............. 2,911,295 | 1,126,158 | 38.7 
Refu@e ASSUSANCE. 20.6 cccccccccccs 349,942 182,055 52 
Wesleyan Assurance ............. 119,701 65,219 | 54.5 


These figures show that on the average 50 per cent. of the 
premiums are spent in obtaining them, and of the money paid 
by the insured only one-half is in any year available as assets, 
the rest going for the benefit of the management. It is 
claimed that of over 3,000,000 members one-half are 
children.* 

The reason that so many children who are insured do not 
die is not because insurance is a good thing, but because many 
parents do not argue the matter at all, but do their duty by 
their children to the best of their ability without reference to 
the insurance, which only costs them a few sous per week, 
but with the,evil-disposed it is quite different—the insurance 
is a direct inducement to neglect and kill their children. 

A frequent cause of death in children is what is called ‘‘ex- 
shelf awaiting him when not a crumb of food isin the house. One 
family had no breakfast on a certain day each week because the agent 
called on that day and the breakfast money must be given to him. 
Many take out larger policies than they can afford and the family, none 
too well nourished to begin with, must suffer still more for lack of 
proper food. A woman with five children paid eighty-eight cents out 
of an income of $2.50 a week on the life of her husband who was ill 
with paresis, thereby making her children paupers and beggars, for 
when her income failed she sent the children out to beg for money to 


pay the insurance agent.—Elizabeth Tapley, in Charities Review for 
December, 1895.—ED.] 


*[Between Rivington street and Fourteenth street east of Fourth av- 
enue, New York, there are 5,971 tenement-houses and 27,886 children 
under 5 years of age. Probably a large proportion of these children 
“ insured.—Eilizabeth Tapley, in Charities Review for December, 1895. 
—Ep.] 
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haustion from malnutrition,” and the method by which this 
is brought about is so simple that it is no wonder it often oc- 
curs. All the parents have to do is to stuff the child with 
improper food, and the more they give it the weaker it gets. 
It is impossible in such a case to determine absolutely if such 
feeding is done purposely or from ignorance; but the impres- 
sion formed from such cases seems very general that in the 
majority there is a great deal of method, for although these 
people may be uneducated, and ignorant of the simplest rules 
of dietetics and hygiene, they are quite cunning enough to 
know that such a course of treatment can be carried out with 
impunity. Another frequent cause of death among infants is 
‘‘suffocation” while in bed with their parents. It is said that 
more than 30 per cent. of ‘‘accidental deaths” are of children 
who die in this way, and although this is clearly a prevent- 
able cause of death, which with a little care from the parents 
could be overcome, yet it has been found that a number of 
children so dying were insured, and the parents were enabled 
to take advantage of their own carelessness by receiving the 
insurance money. 

The most important point, and the one to be first consid- 
ered, is the question whether it is in accordance with public 
policy that infant insurance should be allowed at all. The 
strongest argument in favor of the practice is that it encour- 
ages thrift and induces parents to spend more money in the 
care of a child while alive than they would do if it was not 
insured. But where is the evidence of the thrift? The par- 
ent is putting by money for which he can get no return unless 
the child dies, and then the amount paid is wholly out of pro- 
portion to the amount invested, and the matter, commercially, 
assumes a gambling aspect, the stake in the game being the 
life of the child. 

It is further urged in favor of infant insurance that the par- 
ent is more likely to provide extra food and delicacies for a 
child who is insured, as he knows that if it dies he will be 
able to reimburse himself somewhat by the insurance money. 
But surely this argument tends directly against the policy of 
the system, for it must be obvious to any thinking person 
that if an evil-minded parent argued upon the matter at all he 
would argue in this manner: ‘‘My child’s life is insured; if I 
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spend extra money in medical advice and proper food, I may 
keep my child alive, and so I shall have no benefit from my 
insurance, and shall have spent my money in premiums to no 


advantage; but if I neglect to get proper food and advice the 
child will die, and I shall have saved my money and be in 
pocket from the insurance.” 

It is also urged by the friends of the practice that but few 
cases can be pointed to in which a question of insurance has 
been proved to be an inducement to murder or neglect. This 
bare statement is no doubt correct, but that is on account of 
the extreme difficulty of bringing the matter home to the 
guilty. Inthe English courts it has been decided that ‘‘it is 
not sufficient to convict a person for manslaughter by neglect 
unless the medical man is enabled to state positively that the 
child’s life might have been prolonged by medical aid and 
other necessaries.” In such cases, it is impossible to expect 
a medical man to swear to that which is only at the best a 
matter of opinion. 

With all these difficulties in the way of bringing home to 
persons the consequences of their neglect or crime, it surely is 
worthy of the grave consideration of our legislatures whether 
a system which must hold out an extra inducement to parental 
neglect and crime, should not be prohibited altogether, or at 
least placed under the most stringent control. 

I have found it very difficult to get specific information on 
this subject, the insurance companies being apparently un- 
willing to give out such information, and especially any de- 
tails. Some of the companies promised to reply in detail to 
my questions, but have failed to do so. 

C. W. CHANCELLOR, Consul. 





A CYCLOPEDIA OF CHARITIES. 


HIS title might well be given to the yearly volumes issued 

by the Secretary of the National Conference of Charities 

and Correction, which last May met for the two-and-twentieth 
time, but in New Haven for the first time. Some of the topics 
of this Conference were indeed discussed by some of the same 
persons at the second annual meeting of the American Social 
Science Association, held at New Haven in October, 1866; but 
from the establishment of the Conference at New York City 
in May, 1874, as a branch of that Association (from which it 
separated in 1879) until last year, it was not invited to as- 
semble at the ancient seat of Yale College. Nor, perhaps, 
would this have happened then, but for the fact that the 
members of the Conference, now grown to hundreds in num- 
ber, and representing every part of the United States, had 
come to feel that they needed the help of the universities, and 
that the universities needed the help of the practical workers 
in charity. A committee was appointed at the Conference of 


1894, to consider the teaching of sociology in colleges and 
universities, and for the consideration of that subject the city 
of Yale, with its special repute for scientific instruction, was 
regarded as the best place. The spot was well chosen, and 
the result is before the world in the bulky volume of ‘‘Pro- 


9 


ceedings,” edited with her well-known care and good judg- 
ment by Mrs. Barrows, the official reporter and editor of the 
Conference for the past dozen years. 

The first impression which the reader of this book gets is 
that of its wide scope, and the variety of talent and experience 
that has gone toits make-up. First and last, several hundred 
persons have contributed to this cyclopedia; nay, if the col- 
lectors of its statistical information are included, it may well 
be that a thousand hands have toiled at this great labor. 
The facts given are, therefore, of high value, from the extent 
of territory which they deal with, and the pains with which 
they have been brought together, arranged, and put in type. 
Particularly useful, though not quite perfect, are the tables 
of charitable and educational establishments prepared by the 


Secretary, H. H. Hart, of St. Paul, under the name of ‘‘A 
(134) 
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Directory of State Institutions.” These are annexed to the 
eighty pages of Reports from States, also edited by Mr. Hart; 
the tables themselves cover thirty-five pages, and taken to- 
gether the Reports and Directory give an amount of informa- 
tion in detail never before collected and made available. In 
special papers and reports preceding this section there are 
also innumerable facts presented; particularly has Dr. Bab- 
cock of the South Carolina Lunatic Asylum, in his paper on 
Insanity of the Colored Race, given the largest and most 
recent collection of fact and opinion on this important subject 
that we have seen. 

But the extent of the knowledge of things and events thus 
exhibited in this volume is paralleled by the wealth of thought 
and skill in statement which many—yes, most—of the papers 
display. There are few dull pages in the 500 and more which 
lie between these covers. Various modes of setting forth the 
truth, or carrying forward the argument, are found here, of 
course; but the maxim of the French wit has been borne in 
mind by all, and the tiresome kind of writing is excluded. It 
may even be thought fhat a turn for epigram and novelty is 
too frequent. 

This is especially noticeable in the contributions of the col- 
lege professors who spoke, most of them extremely well, on 
what sociology is, and where and how it should be taught. 
It did not appear, however, that they were all agreed, per- 
haps no two of them quite agree, on the definition of their 
specialty, or:the chief terms that it employs. A tendency, 
derived from the sesquepedalian terminology of Herbert Spen- 
cer, it may be, is seen here and there, to magnify the topic 
considered by increasing the syllables of its nouns and adjec- 
tives. [Thus one professor declares: ‘‘ That is a true class 
in which objects or individuals are grouped with reference fo 
some characteristic that has been produced by evolutionary dif- 
Serentiation.” 'This, we are further told, is a ‘“‘ genetic test;” 
the difficulty I apprehend, would be found in applying it. 
For when the professor comes to apply it, he makes four 
classes of social homuncles, (this word is not patented, and is 
at the service of any well-differentiated sociologist )—namely, 
the ‘‘social,” the ‘‘ anti-social,” the ‘‘ pseudo-social” and the 
‘*non-social.”? Now what do these terms denote, connote, or 
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antidote? It seems the socialists are ‘‘the natural aristocracy 
among men,” comprising ‘‘true statesmen and men of enter- 
prise, philanthropists, reformers, teachers, artists and the 
poets who voice the common aspiration.” His, then, must be 
a small class, for, though every third man among us is a 
‘* poet,” very few of them voice any aspiration but their own 
desire for recognition, consequently most poets fall into ‘‘the 
primordial social class,” whose singular mark is that they are 
‘*non-social.” (What a peculiar discrimination it would be 
to make four classes among women, the largest of which 
should be those who are not women at all, but men, trees, or 
fixed stars!) But what is the distinction of these non-social- 
ists? They are ‘‘sticklers for a narrow individualism, ” 
‘independent, ” ‘‘simply neutral;” they contain ‘‘in germ all 
social virtue, all vice and crime.” If epigram, and what Sir 
Henry Wotton called pruritus disputandi, does not culminate 
in this fanciful nomenclature, it surely must in the next defi- 
nition. ‘‘The pauper is the pseudo-social man,” not some 


paupers, here and there, but every pauper ‘‘as is” a pauper. 
Try this description on an overseer of the poor or a charitably 


organized family visitor, and watch the emotions chasing each 
other over his or her countenance, in a vain struggle of the 
un-sociologic mind to ‘‘ catch on.” 

Prof. Powers, of Smith College, who, having women to 
teach in his classes, is naturally less vague, is not quite exempt 
from blame in this matter. He says: ‘‘ Association in indus- 
try gives us economics; in government, politics; in the church, 
ecclesiastics, etc.” Now, ‘‘ecclesiastics” are churchmen, not 
a branch of secular science, no more than law is ‘* nomistics, ” 
divinity ‘‘theologics,” or farming ‘‘agroistics.” Spartam 
naclus es,—hanc orna, is a good maxim in ‘‘ linguistics;” we 
have a fairly good English language, let us do justice to that 
before we paint it with piebald streaks of technicality, till, as 
Dr. Holmes once said: 


Lo, the poor English, striped with foreign phrase, 
Looks like a zebra in a parson’s chaise. 


But Prof. Powers has great good sense withal, and he mod- 
erates a bit the tendency of his colleagues to take what he 
calls ‘‘a supercilious attitude.” Thus he says, very truly: 
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**Men had to digest food, and even cure indigestion, before 
there were any physiologists to tell them how; and society 
has had to do many difficult things which as yet the sociolo- 
gist has not explained. These studies, therefore, (of prac- 
tical procedure) piece out the fragmentary results of science 
with shrewd guesses and intuitive wisdom, and furnish to so- 
cial procedure a basis to stand on,—-a most important service. 
They are in no invidious sense unscientific, but rather pre- 
scientific, for they all grow out of the fact that sociology 
constantly has orders ahead for more science than it can fur- 
nish.” And it seems that some of its handiwork in filling 
these orders is not of the most approved sort; for Prof. Powers 
goes on to say: ‘*The American Economic Association dis- 
cussed the question of teaching economics in the public 
schools, and, in response to the inevitable question, ‘ Where 
will you find text-books suitable?’ a prominent member gave 
it as his opinion that no text-book was needed,—teachers 
should be employed who were so familiar with the subject 
that they could teach it entirely by discussion. In other 
words, we should adopt the method of Socrates and Plato,— 
and provide Plato and Socrates for the work. The suggestion 
was amazingly naive.” 

Now it is the amazing naiveté of our incipient sociologists, 
from Auguste Comte to the youngest Ph. D. in an American 
one-horse university, which first strikes the hoary-headed 
(this word zs patented), 
when he sees them pressing into the field where every footfall 
is a pitfall, each with his nice little vocabulary, and his artis- 
tically arabesqued presuppositions. The ancient, fabulous 
astronomer, so intent on ‘‘selenistics” and the music of the 
spheres that he plumped into the first ditch, astrolabe and all, 
has been handed down to us by Babrius for the repression and 
after-guidance of these high-reaching Buckinghams. Nor 
would anything make the class I mention more swiftly cir- 
cumspect than to attend a few sessions of the Conference of 
Charities, and listen to the aged experience of men like Father 
Elmore, of Wisconsin, and that irregularly sapient delegate 
from North Carolina, (Mr. Mills), who used to sit in our con- 
clave, and lighten the solemnities of debate with the intellect- 
ual pine-knot of his native wit. It is, therefore, to be hoped 


’ 


practitioner of ‘‘eleemosynaristics’ 
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that the college professors who last year attended the sessions 
at New Haven, will continue to do so, and will bring their 
colleagues with them. They have much to teach us, and 
something to learn. 

Few of the shorter papers of the volume are more instruc- 
tive than those of Miss Linda Richards and her associates in 
training nurses, on their speciality, at the head of which still 
stands the illustrious Florence Nightingale. Here is a branch 
of sociologic instruction, theoretical and practical at the same 
time, which has come to maturity in the lifetime of the Con- 
ference, at least in the United States, for it is only since 1874 
that any considerable success has been had here in the scien- 
tific training of nurses for the sick and the insane. Miss 
Richards, then of Vermont, was one of the first of our country- 
women to make a mark in this new work, and she now speaks 
with the authority of wide experience in several of our greater 
cities. Another brief paper which cannot be too highly 
praised is that of Miss De Graffenried on ‘‘The Permanent 
Improvement of Neighborhoods.” It is quite impossible to do 
justice to so large a volume in a brief article. But attention 
should be called to the paper of Dr. Rowe, of Boston, on 
‘Trained Nurses in Almshouse Hospitals,” because it deals 
with a class of establishments that have been too much neg- 
lected in the general sanitary improvements of the past 
twenty years. Dr. Rowe says, and truly, concerning the 
State Almshouse Hospital at Tewksbury: ‘‘ With an enlarge- 
ment and improvement of its medical staff, the construction 
of new and modern buildings upon designs equal to good gen- 
eral hospitals, and later the introduction of a training school 
for nurses, this hospital has obtained the highest rank of any 
strictly almshouse hospital in the country. The average 
annual cost of Poor-Law Infirmaries in England in 1892 was 
£30.17 s—about $3.56 per capitaa week. The weekly cost of 
all paupers treated at the Tewksbury Almshouse was $1.91, 
(now about $2.10). The average weekly cost at the six state 
lunatic hospitals in Massachusetts is $3.33, $3.48, $3.37, $3.65 
and $3.04 respectively, the last being the Worcester Asylum 
for the Chronic Insane. I doubt if anyone even casually fa- 
miliar with the care of the insane in State hospitals in Mas- 
sachusetts and in the Poor-Law Infirmaries of England, could 
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for a moment question the superiority of the former.” I think 
we may go farther and say that the care of the insane and the 
sick at Tewksbury (for there are nearly five hundred insane 
there, though Mr. Hart’s directory does not mention the fact, 
nor the presence of two hundred and fifty insane in the State 
Criminal Asylum at Bridgewater) is better, at S2 a week than 
that of most of the infirmaries and workhouses in England at 
nearly double the cost. 

The discussions of the Conference, separately annexed to 
the papers and reports, to the extent of 65 pages, are full of 
value and interest, and bring out much which the formal pa- 
pers omitted. The whole book is well indexed and admirably 
printed, and both the Treasurer’s statement and Secretary 
Hart’s long list of members show that the Conference is pros- 
perous and growing. It would be well to use some of the 
funds for reprinting the proceedings of 1875 and 1876, which 
have long been out of print. F. B. SANBORN. 





WHY SHOULD DEPENDENT CHILDREN BE REARED 
IN FAMILIES RATHER THAN IN INSTITUTIONS.* 


HE fact that it is not easy to give a full explanation as to 
why the conditions of family life are best fitted for the 
normal development of children does not in the least diminish 
the force of the argument. It might not be easy, even for the 
scientist, to give a complete explanation of the fact that a 
mixture of certain gases in certain proportions, commonly 
known as air, is the best material for breathing purposes. 
Yet of the fact there is no question. It might be difficult to 
catalogue accurately the virtues of sunlight, yet no one, for 
that reason, questions its superiority over gaslight or the 
electric light for the general purposes of the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms. 

The analogy between the relations of the atmosphere and 
sunlight to the development of the physical nature and the 
relations of all the factors that are included in the conditions 
of family life to the development of the mental and spiritual 
nature is very close. The child is so constituted that the re- 
lations and associations of the home are just those which are 
suited to its most perfect development. 

As yet the science of the development of child-life is in its 
early infancy, and it is, of course, impossible to attempt any- 
thing like an exhaustive treatment of my subject. I can but 
call attention to a few of the features of family life, which 
play a large part in the rearing of children, but which are, in 
very large measure, lacking in institutions. 

In the family there is an ever-changing variety of interest; 
in the institution there is comparatively unbroken monotony. 
The fact that in the family there are persons of various ages 
and of both sexes, and that they are engaged in the ordinary 
affairs of life, creates an atmosphere which it is impossible to 
imitate even, in an institution, in which there are large num- 
bers of children of about the same age, and but few adults, 
and in which the children have few or no interests, aside from 


*A paper read before the Conference of Charities of New York City 
by Homer Folks, Secretary of the State Charities Aid Association. 
( 140) 
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the exercises of the school, and the adults are engaged in the 
task of taking care of the children. 

Again, in the family, there is a gradual transition from the 
complete dependence of infancy to a larger measure of freedom 
and independence, until finally, when the young men or young 
women leave home they are already prepared to take up the 
reins of their own lives. In the institution, on the other 
hand, there is of necessity a measure of restraint and repres- 
sion which tends to obliterate individual distinctions, to dis- 
courage originality and inquiry, and which results in a certain 
code of rules and orderly methods of procedure to which the 
inmate must accommodate himself, and in proportion as he does 
so, he is thereafter, so long as he remains in the institution, 
free from trouble. The opportunities for doing work, for 
learning the dangers of evil companionship and of the absence 
of self-restraint are extremely limited, and when, having 
reached the age at which he is able to earn his own living, 
the child is suddenly transplanted from the institution to the 
outside world, the change is sudden and abrupt, from an at- 
mosphere in which he is taken care of in every particular to 
one in which he must care for himself. He is freed at one 


stroke from the restraint, discipline and protection of the in- 
stitution, but he has not had the preliminary training in self- 
reliance and self-control to enable him to make wise use of his 


new freedom. 

One of the most marked differences between the atmosphere 
of the family ‘and that of the institution is, that in the family 
there is an ever-present consciousnness of the necessity of 
making both ends meet. ‘The relation between labor and the 
power to purchase is sharp and clear, and the children are 
continually overhearing and participating in discussions as 
to whether the family can afford this or that, as to whether 
the purchase of this luxury must be postponed another year, 
or as to whether a certain line of work can be made to yield a 
profit. In the institution, on the other hand, the children 
have practically no opportunity to learn the value of money, 
or, rather, to learn that so far as they are concerned the sup- 
ply of that commodity is extremely limited, and that it can be 
secured only in return for labor. Certainly, it is not at all 
customary for the superintendents and managers of institu- 
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tions to consult the children, or to confer in their presence, as 
to the problems involved in the financial administration; as to 
whether, for instance, new plumbing can be purchased ora 
greater variety in the food supply afforded. Anyone who has 
had experience in visiting children who have been reared in 
institutions and placed out in country families at the age of 
fourteen or fifteen, knows that one of their most discouraging 
traits is their lack of foresight in spending their earnings. 
Any who have had such experience can tell, I am sure, of 
many lads who spent their summer’s earnings for a gun, 
traded the gun for a watch with a glass case through which 
the works could be seen, and traded the watch for a diamond 
pin, purchased by some country lad at a ten-cent counter. 

Dr. Amos G. Warner, in his recent book on American Char- 
ities, enumerates as one of the causes of poverty, ‘‘the mental 
incapacity to judge wisely in the ordinary business affairs of 
life.” ‘‘ The increasing amount of purchasing to be done to 
obtain family supplies, the increased need of wise bargaining 
in the selling of services, the extension of the borrowing 
habit, add to sobriety and industry a further requisite, that of 
good judgment and a judgment that acts not only surely but 
promptly. From the proprietary farmer all the way down to 
the disease-burdened man who decides whether or not he will 
go to a hospital, mistaken judgments are constantly pushing 
people towards and across the pauper line.” 

But good judgment is impossible without experience, and it 
is precisely the line of experience which would teach a child 
to judge wisely in the ordinary affairs of life, that is almost 
lacking in an institution. In the family the child becomes 
worldly-wise in the art of living. He sees, and little by little 
comes to understand, the ways and means of getting on in the 
world, while in the institution he can only learn what partic- 
ular line of conduct will profit him under the rules and regu- 
lations that obtain therein. He soon learns how he must 
behave himself in order to be the least trouble to his teachers 
and superintendents, how to avoid difficulties with the other 
children, how to appear to be scrupulously careful about ob- 
serving all rules and regulations while the instructor is in 
sight, and how far it is wise to go in their violation when he 
is absent. A1l this information and experience is of value to 
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him while he is in the institution, but is of little use to 
him when he steps out into the world, where, of necessity, 
another and quite different system of rewards and punish- 
ments is enforced. 

Another feature of life in the family, and particularly in 
the country family, is that the child develops local relations 
and attachments which area safeguard and an assistance 
in starting out in life. He makes the acquaintance of the 
neighbors, of the teacher and of the Sunday-school teacher. 
He is restrained by the desire for their good opinion, and is 
upheld by the moral sentiment of the neighborhood. Through 
his acquaintances and his knowledge of the locality he learns 
of business opportunities, of where and how to dispose of his 
services to the best advantage. And, finally, he becomes at- 
tached to and loyal to the home and its surroundings. He 
shares in the local pride, feels a proprietary interest in the 
local institutions, and has taken root in the soil. On the 
other hand, the boy who is suddenly transferred from an in- 
stitution in the city to a country home at the age of fourteen 
or fifteen, is an isolated unit; all about him are strangers; the 
people for whose good opinion he cares are, as it seems to 
him, far away and know little or nothing of his present sur- 
roundings and conduct. There is but little incentive to do 
well in order to give them pleasure, or to refrain from doing 
evil in order not to cause them pain. He has no interest and 
no pride in the local institutions, which very likely seem to 
him mean arid insignificant. He has no part or lot in the 
things in which those around him are interested. He is not 
sustained by the interest, sympathy and moral support of a 
group of relatives, friends and acquaintances. Under these 
circumstances, he is apt to grow rebellious, discouraged, dis- 
heartened. He sees no particular good in living at this place 
rather than in some other place. He flies from the evils that 
he sees to those he knows not of, and, it is to be feared, not 
infrequently becomes finally a confirmed vagrant. 

But perhaps the most important feature of family life and 
that in which it stands in sharpest contrast with institutional 
life is the development of the affections. Young children par- 
ticularly need fathers and mothers, and, as has been proved 
over and over again, if the homes are wisely chosen the fos- 
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ter-father and the foster-mother, in a very large measure, take 
the place of those who were removed by death or misfortune. 
None of us realize, I am sure, to what an extent our early de- 
velopment was shaped by the attachments within the home 
circle. Perhaps their force has never been even,suggested to 
us until the circle has been broken by death, or until, per- 
chance, we have visited some large orphan asylum and have 
noticed the hunger for sympathy, affection and individual 
recognition, which speak so plainly through the faces of the 
children. No superintendent, no matron, however good or 
wise, can be to fifty or a hundred, still less to five hundred or 
a thousand children, what a father or mother, brother or sis- 
ter can be to two or three. 

Of course there are all sorts of institutions and there is all 
the difference in the world between one that is well managed 
and one that is badly managed. Eternal vigilance and the 
judicious expenditure of an adequate income can do much 
toward bringing an institution to a high standard of compar- 
ative excellence. Yet unselfish devotion and unwearying 
watchfulness can never alter the inherent tendencies of the 
system. In the foregoing remarks I have had in mind in 
speaking of family life, the ordinary, respectable, land-owning, 
country family, and in speaking of institutions I have had in 
mind the most perfect examples. I have not referred to the 
dangers that attend a lax administration, the danger of spread- 
ing contagious disease, the greater dangers arising from neg- 
lect to provide educational and industrial training and the 
association of merely destitute children with those who have 
been convicted of crime, as is now the practice in some of the 
large institutions of this city. 

I have tried to suggest a few of the essential differences be- 
tween home life and institutional life, because until we are 
firmly convinced of the superiority of the former, until we look 
below the surface of things and have a realizing sense of the 
enormous difference between the two, it is not worth while to 
discuss methods of securing homes or of managing institu- 
tions. The method of providing family life for dependent 
children is a topic which would offer material for discussion 
for many such meetings as this. But until we are firmly con- 
vinced of the superiority of family life, until we really want 
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to find homes, until we cease to think of the imposing build- 
ings and well-kept grounds of institutions as having any value 
whatever in the formation of character, until we are ready to 
put as much energy into the work of finding homes as we 
have been putting into the task of managing institutions, it 
is of little use to take up the question of methods. 

I must say, however, in closing, that it is my firm belief 
that the results of actual experience of many different socie- 
ties, institutions, and private and public agencies in this and 
in many other countries, extending over a period of many 
years, have proved beyond question that a sufficient number 
of country families of good character can be found who are 
willing to provide, and who will provide, suitable homes for 
all the dependent children of every locality. I am certain, 
further, that experience has demonstrated that sufficient pre- 
caution can be taken to make it sure that children are not 
placed with unsuitable, immoral, or otherwise objectionable 
families, and that a sufficiently effective supervision by visi- 
tation and correspondence can be exercised over children who 
have been placed in faniilies to ensure their proper treatment. 
I am equally convinced that in many cases it will be necessary 
to pay for the care and training of dependent children in fam- 
ilies, for a time at least, until the traces of their former sur- 
roundings have largely disappeared, and they have won for 
themselves a place in the affections of their new care-takers. 
The question of to what extent it will be necessary to pay for 
the board of:children in families, and how and under what 
circumstances they must be safely placed in families withou? 
board, is one of the most interesting and important that can 
engage our attention, and it is my conviction that the grad- 
ual disuse of institutions as places for the rearing of children, 
and their transformation into schools of technical and indus- 
trial training, will be brought about just as rapidly as the 
community can be brought to see the propriety and necessity 
of paying for the care of these children in families, until fam- 
ily homes without payment can be secured. 

Homer FOuKs. 





ERRORS IN OUR FOOD ECONOMY.* 


CIENTIFIC research, interpreting the observations of 
practical life, implies that several errors are common in 
the use of food: 

First, many people purchase needlessly expensive kinds of 
food, doing this under the false impression that there is some 
peculiar virtue in the costlier materials, and that economy in 
our diet is somehow detrimental to our dignity or our welfare. 
And, unfortunately, those who are most extravagant in this 
respect are often the ones who can least afford it. 

Secondly, the food which we eat does not always contain 
the proper proportions of the different kinds of nutritive in- 
gredients. We consume relatively too much of the fuel in- 
gredients of food, such as the fats of meat and butter, the 
starch which makes up the larger part of the nutritive mater- 
ial of flour and potatoes, and sugar and sweet-meats. Con- 
versely, we have relatively too little of the protein of flesh- 
forming substances, like the lean of meat and fish and the 
gluten of wheat, which make muscle and sinew and which are 
the basis of blood, bone, and brain. 

Thirdly, many people, not only the well-to-do, but those in 
moderate circumstances, use needless quantities of food. Part 
of the excess, however, is simply thrown away with the 
wastes of the table and the kitchen; so that the injury to 
health, great as it may be, is doubtless much less than if all 
were eaten. Probably the worst sufferers from this evil are 
well-to-do people of sedentary occupations—brain workers as 
distinguished from hand workers. 

Finally, we are guilty of serious errors in our cooking. We 
waste a great deal of fuel in the preparation of our food, and 
even then a great deal of the food is very badly cooked. A 
reform in these methods of cooking is one of the economic 
demands of our time. 

*I have just received a copy of Bulletin No. 21 of the Department of 
Agriculture, which contains the results of an exhaustive study of the 
“Chemistry and Economy of Food’’ by W. O. Atwater Ph. D., Director 
of the Storrs (Conn.) Agricultural Station, and Special U. S. Agent. 
Under the chapter title, ‘‘Errors in Our Food Economy,” some facts of 


especial value and interest tothe readers of this REVIEW are found and 
presented herewith.—Ep. 
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Cheap vs. Dear Food.—We can not judge of the nutritive 
value of food by the quantity. There is as much nutriment 
in a pound of wheat flour as in 3% quarts of oysters, which 
weigh 7 pounds. There is still less connection between nu- 
tritive value and price. In buying at ordinary market rates 
we get as much material to build up our bodies, repair their 
wastes, and give strength for work, in 5 cents’ worth of flour 
or beans or codfish, as 50 cents or $1 will pay for in tender- 
loin, salmon, or lobsters. 

Round steak at 15 cents a pound is just as digestible and is 
fully as nutritious as tenderloin at 50. Mackerel has as high 
nutritive value as salmon, and costs from an eighth to half as 
much. Oysters are a delicacy. If one can afford them there 
is no reason for not having them, but 25 cents invested ina 
pint would bring only about an ounce of protein and 230 calo- 
ries of energy. The same 25 cents spent for flour at S6 a bar- 
rel, or 3 cents a pound, would pay for nine-tenths of a pound 
of protein and 13,700 calories of energy. When a day laborer 
buys bread at 712 cents a pound the actually nutritive mater- 
ial costs him three times as much as it does his employer, who 
buys it in flour at S6 a barrel. 

Illustrations of the prejudice of people, especially those in 
moderate circumstances, against the less expensive kinds of 
food are very common. 

Mr. Lee Meriwether, who has given much attention to this 
special subject, cites a case in point, that of a coal laborer 
who boasted: | ‘‘No one can say that I do not give my.family 
the best flour, the finest of sugar, the very best quality of 
meat.” He paid $156 a year for the nicest cuts of meat, which 
his wife had to cook before six in the morning or after half 
past six at night, because she worked all day in a factory. 
When excellent butter was selling at 25 cents a pound he paid 
29 cents for an extra quality. Hespent only $108 a year for 
clothing for his family of nine, and only $72 a year for rent 
in a close tenement house, where they slept in rooms without 
windows or closets. He indulged in this extravagance in diet 
when much less expensive food materials, such as regularly 
come upon the tables of men of wealth, would have been just 
as nutritious, just as wholesome, and in every way just as 
good, save in the gratification to pride and palate. He was 
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committing an immense economic blunder. Like thousands 
of others, he did so in the belief that it was wise and econom- 
ical. 

The sad side of the story is that the poor are the ones who 
practice the worst economy in the purchase as well as the use 
of food. ‘The Massachusetts Bureau of Labor, in collecting 
the dietaries above referred to, made numerous inquiries of 
tradesmen regarding the food of the poor in Boston, meaning 
by poor ‘‘those who earn just enough to keep themselves and 
families from want.” ‘The almost universal testimony was, 
‘They usually want the best and pay for it, and the most fas- 
tidious are those who can least afford it.” The costliest kind 
of meat, the finest flour, and very highest priced butter were 
demanded, and many scorned the less expensive meats and 
groceries such as well-to-do and sensible people were in the 
habit of buying. 

I have taken occasion to verify these observations by per- 
sonal inquiry in Boston markets. One intelligent meat man 
gave his experience with a poor seamstress, who insisted on 
buying tenderloin steak at 60 cents per pound. He tried to 
persuade her that other parts of the meat were just as nutri- 
tive, as they really are, but she would not believe him; and 
when he urged the wiser economy of using them she became 
angry at him for what she regarded as a reflection upon her 
dignity. ‘‘My wealthy customers,” said he, ‘‘take our cheaper 
cuts, but I have got through trying to sell these economical 
meats to that woman and others of her class.” 

I am told that people in the poorer parts of New York City 
buy the highest priced groceries, and that the meat men say 
they can sell the coarser cuts of meat to the rich, but that 
people of moderate means refuse them. I hear the same thing 
in Washington and other cities. 

One-sidedness of Our Dietary.—I have said that our diet is 
one-sided, that the food which we actually eat has relatively 
too little protein and too much fat, starch, and sugar. In 
other words, it is relatively deficient in the materials which 
make muscle and bone and contains a relative excess of the 
fuel ingredients. This is due partly to our large consumption 
of sugar and partly to our use of such large quantities of fat 
meats. 
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Overeating—Injury to Health.—But the most remarkable 
thing about our food consumption is the quantity. The 
American dietaries examined in this inquiry were of people 
living at the time in Massachusetts and Connecticut, though 
many came from other parts of the country. It would be 
wrong to take their eating habits as an exact measure of those 
of people throughout the United States. For that matter, a 
great deal of careful observation will be needed to show pre- 
cisely what and how much is used by persons of different 
classes in different regions. Just this kind of study in differ- 
ent parts of the country is greatly needed. But such facts as 
I have been able to gather seem to imply that the figures ob- 
tained indicate in a general way the character of our food 
consumption. Of the over 50 dietaries of reasonably well-to- 
do people thus far examined the smallest is that of a me- 
chanic’s family. Inthis the potential energy per man per day 
was about 3,000 calories. The next smallest was that of the 
family of a chemist who had been studying the subject and 
had learned something of the excessive amounts of food which 
many people with light muscular labor consume. This diet- 
ary supplied 3,200 calories of energy per man aday. The 
largest was that of brickmakers at very severe work in Massa- 
chusetts. They lived in a boarding house managed by their 
employers, who had evidently found that men at hard mus- 
cular work out of doors needed ample nourishment to do the 
largest amount of work. The food supplied 8,850 calories per 
day. , 

Voit’s standard for a laboring man at moderate work, which 
is based upon the observation of the food of wage workers who 
are counted in Germany as well paid and well fed, allows 118 
grams of protein and 3,055 calories of energy. The standards 
proposed by myself in which the studies of American dietaries 
have been taken into account allow 125 grams of protein and 
3,500 calories of energy for a man at moderately hard muscu- 
lar work. ‘The dietaries of Massachusetts and Connecticut 


factory operatives, day laborers and mechanics at moderate 
work averaged about 125 grams of protein and 4,500 calories 


of energy. For a man at ‘‘severe” work, Voit’s standard 
calls for 145 grams of protein antl 3,370 calories of energy. 


The Massachusetts and Connecticut mechanics at ‘‘hard” and 
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‘*severe” work had from 180 to 520 grams of protein and from 
5,000 to 7,800 calories of potential energy, and in one case they 
rose to the 8,500 just quoted. Inthe dietary standards pro- 
posed by myself it did not seem to me permissible to assign 
less than 4,000 calories to that for a working man at ‘‘ hard,” 
and 5,700 for a man at ‘‘ severe” work.* 

Now it is not easy to see why these men required so much 
more than was sufficient to nourish abundantly men of like 
occupation, but unlike temptation to overeating, in Europe. 
Difference in climate can not account for it. We area little 
more given to muscular exercise here, which is very well for 
us, but it cannot justify our eating somuch. * * * JI 
think the answer to this question is found in the conditions 
in which we live. Food is plenty. Holding to a tradition 
which had its origin where food was less abundant, that the 
natural instinct is the measure of what we should eat, we 
follow the dictates of the palate. Living in the midst of 
abundance, our diet has not been regulated by the restraints 
which obtain with the great majority of the people of the Old 
World, where food is dear and incomes are small. 

Indeed, the very progress which we are making in our civi- 
lization brings with it increased temptation to overeating. 
The four quarters of the earth are ransacked to supply us with 
the things which will most tempt our appetites, and the ut- 
most effort of cooks and housewives is used in the same direc- 
tion. It is all the more fitting, therefore, that information as 
to our excesses and the ways of avoiding them should come at 
the same time. 

How much harm is done to health by our one-sided and ex- 
cessive diet no one can say. Physicians tell us that it is very 
great. Of the vice of overeating, Sir Henry Thompson, a 
noted English physician and authority on the subject, says: 


I have come to the conclusion that more than half the disease which 
embitters the middle and latter part of life is due to avoidable errors in 
diet, * * * and that more mischief in the form of actual disease, of 
impaired vigor, and of shortened life accrues to civilized man * * * 
in England and throughout central Europe from erroneous habits of 


*Statistics are also given showing that the professional men of 
certain European countries live comfortably and have good health on 
much less than Americans of the same occupation.—Ep. 
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eating than from the habitual use of alcoholic drink, considerable as I 
know that evil to be. 


This is in the fullest accord with the opinions of physicians 
and hygienists who have given the most attention to the sub- 
ject, and these opinions are exactly parallel with the statistics 
here cited. 

Waste of Food in American Households.—The direct waste 
of food occurs in two ways, in eating more than is needed and 
in throwing away valuable material in the form of kitchen 
and table refuse. That which is thrown away does no harm 
to health, and in so far as part of it may be fed to animals or 
otherwise utilized, it is not an absolute loss. That which we 
consume in excess of our need or nourishment is worse than 
wasted because of the injury it does to health. A few instan- 
ces taken from the investigations mentioned above will help 
to illustrate the waste of food. 

One of the dietaries examined by the Massachusetts Labor 
Bureau was that of a machinist in Boston who earned $3.25 
per day. In food purchased the dietary furnished 182 grams 
of protein and 5,640 calories of energy per man per day, at a 
cost of 47 cents. One-half the meats, fish, lard, milk, butter, 
cheese, eggs, sugar, and molasses would have been repre- 
sented by 57 grams of protein, 1,650 calories, and 19 cents. 
If these had been subtracted the record would have stood at 
125 grams, 3,990 calories, and 28 cents. This family might 
have dispensed with one-half of all their meats, fish, eggs, 
dairy products, and sugar, saved 40 per cent. of the whole cost 
of their food, and still have had all the protein and much 
more energy than is called for by a standard which is sup- 
posed to be decidedly liberal. 

In the instance just cited no attempt was made to learn how 
much of the food purchased was actually consumed and how 
much was rejected. -In some of the dietaries published by 
the Massachusetts bureau such estimates were made. That 
of a students’ club in a New England college will serve as an 
example. 

The young men of the club, some 25 in number, were mostly 
from the Northern and Eastern States, and, coming from the 
class of families whose sons go to college, it seems fair to as- 
sume that their habits of eating formed at home would not 
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differ materially from those of the more intelligent classes of 
people in that part of the country. While the diet of the club 
was substantial and wholesome, it was plain, as was, indeed, 
necessary, because several of the members were dependent 
upon their own exertions and the majority had rather limited 
means. Though fond of athletic sports they could hardly be 
credited with as much muscular exercise as the average ‘‘ la- 
boring man at moderate work.” ‘The matron, a very intelli- 
gent, capable New England woman, had been selected because 
of her especial fitness for the care of such an establishment. 
The steward who purchased the food was a member of the 
club, and had been chosen as a man of businesscapacity. He 
thought that very little of the food was left unconsumed. 
‘** All of the meat and other available food that was not actu- 
ally served to the men at the table,” said he, ‘‘was carefully 
saved and made over into croquettes. Men who work their 
way through college can not afford to throw away their food.” 
But actual examination showed the waste to be considerable. 
The estimates of the quantities of nutrients were based upon 
the quantities of food materials for a term of three months 
and upon the table and kitchen refuse for a week. The re- 
sults were as follows: In food purchased, protein, 161 grams; 
energy, 5,345 calories. In waste, protein, 23 grams; energy, 
520 calories. In food consumed, protein, 138 grams; energy, 
4, 825 calories. One-eighth of the protein and one-tenth of 
the energy were simply thrown away. 

During the succeeding term a second examination of the 
dietary of the same club was made. Another steward was 
then in charge. He had learned of the excessive amounts of 
food in the former dietary, and planned to reduce the quanti- 
ties. This was done largely by diminishing the meats. He 
stated that he did not apprise the club of the change, and that 
it was not noticed. As he put it, ‘*The boys had all they 
wanted, and were just as well pleased as if they had had more.” 
Estimates as before, but with more care in determining the 
waste, showed in food purchased, protein, 115 grams; energy, 
3,875 calories. In waste, protein, 11 grams; energy, 460 
calories. In food consumed, protein, 104 grams; energy, 3,415 
calories. One-tenth of the nutritive material of the food this 


time was thrown away. The young men were amply nour- 
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ished with three-fifths of the nutrients they had purchased in 
the previous term. 
How much food is required on the average by men whose 


labor is mainly intellectual is a question to which physiology 


has not yet given a definite answer, but it is safe to say that 
the general teaching of the specialists who have given the 
most attention to the subject would call for little more than 
the 104 grams of protein and very much less than the 3,400 
calories of energy in the food estimated to be actually con- 
sumed by these young men when the second examination was 
made. ‘They could have dispensed with half of all the meats, 
fish, oysters, eggs, milk, butter, cheese, and sugar purchased 
for the first dietary and still have had more nutritive material 
than they consumed in the second. Not only was one-tenth 
or more of the nutrients thrown away in each of the two cases, 
but what makes the case still worse pecuniarily, the rejected 
material was very largely from the animal foods in which it 
is the most expensive. 

The estimates of the quantities of food in the two dietaries 
just quoted were made from tradesmen’s bills and the com- 
position was calculated from analyses of similar materials 
rather than of those actually used. The figures are therefore 
less reliable than if the foods and wastes had been actually 
weighed and analyzed. In some dietaries lately examined in 
Middletown, Conn., all the food has been carefully weighed 
and portions have been analyzed, and the same has been done 
with the table and kitchen refuse. The results, therefore, 
show exactly how much was purchased, consumed, and thrown 
away. One dietary so investigated was that of a boarding 
house. The boarders were largely mechanics of superior in- 
telligence and skill, and earning good wages; the mistress 
was counted an excellent housekeeper and the boarding house 
a very good one. About one-ninth of the total nutritive in- 
gredients of the food was left in the kitchen and table refuse. 
The actual waste was worse than this proportion would im- 
ply, because it consisted mostly of the protein and fats, which 
are more costly than the carbohydrates The waste contained 
nearly one-fifth of the total protein and fat, and only one- 
twentieth of the total carbohydrates of the food. Or, to put 
it in another way, the food purchased contained about 23 per 
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cent. more protein, 24 per cent. more fats, and 6 per cent. 
more carbohydrates than were eaten. And, worst of all for 
the pecuniary economy, or lack of economy, the wasted pro- 
tein and fats were mostly from the meats which supply them 
in the costliest form. 

In another dietary, that of a carpenter’s family, also in 
Middletown, Conn., 7.6 per cent. of the total food purchased 
was left in the kitchen and table wastes. The total waste 
was somewhat worse than this proportion would imply, be- 
cause it consisted mostly of the protein and fats, which are 
more costly than the carbohydrates. The waste contained 
about one-tenth of the total protein and fat, and only one 
twenty-fifth of the total carbohydrates of the food. At the 
rate in which the nutrients were actually eaten in this dietary, 
the protein and fats in the waste would have each supplied 
one man for a week, and the carbohydrates for three days. 

These cases are probably exceptional; at least it is to be 
hoped that they are. Among eight dietaries lately studied 
in Middletown those above named showed the largest propor- 
tion of material thrown away. In the rest it was much less. 
In two cases there was almost none. It is worth noting, how- 
ever, that the people in these two had the largest incomes of 
all. In other words, the best-to-do families were the least 
wasteful. 

This form of bad economy is not confined to the kitchen, 
but begins in the market. * * * ‘The common saying that 
‘*the average American family wastes as much food as a 
French family would live upon” is a great exaggeration, but 
the statistics cited show that there is a great deal of truth in 
it. Even in some of the most economical families the amount 
of food wasted, if it could be collected for a month or a year, 
would prove to be very large, and in many cases the amounts 
would be little less than enormous. 

W. O. ATWATER. 





THE POTATO PATCH PLAN IN 1895. 


Below is a table showing the results of experiments in cultivating vacant city lots and idle suburban tracts in six 
large cities during the past year. The editor does not know to whom he is indebted for these tabulated facts but 
assumes their correctness and begs hereby to thank the author: 
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(a) All received city aid in some form. 

(6) Forty-five received city aid. Nineteen aid not including city aid. Fifty-four no direct aid. 

The plan seems to have been successful in St. Paul, and, with few exceptions, the workers desire same chance again. Many are willing to 
work if land alone is furnished. These figures were made in October, therefore in most instances they were partially estimated. Answers to the 
above questions were requested from the Chairman of the Pingree Committee in other cities with the following results: Chicago: “Nothing of 
the kind in the city.” Pittsburg returned questions unanswered. St. Louis reported: “I believe it (the potato patch plan) was in operation ina 
few cases but it may be considered the effort was a failure.” No replies from Boston,(c) Omaha, Toledo, Los Angeles and Syracuse. Maybe the 
inquiry addressed to some of the latter cities did not reach the proper person. 

(c) Henry Peterson, Esq., General Agent Industrial Aid Society, Charity Building, Chardon St., Boston, has recently issued a report of the 
plan in Boston. For the Potato Patch Plan in St. Paul see December copy of Minnesota State Bulletin of Corrections and Charities, published 
by H. H. Hart, State Capitol. 





WORKING MEN’S INSURANCE. 

The Economic Journal, the Journal of the British Economic Associ- 
ation, for December, 1895, contains a note under the above title by 
Henry W. Wolff, concerning the increased legislation in all lands for 
the care of workingmen, and offering as new evidence of this fact, the 
book on Working Men’s Insurance by Dr. Bédiker, President of the 
Imperial Insurance Department of Berlin.* On October 1st, 1885, there 
was inaugurated in Germany, under the personal inspiration of the 
late Emperor William, an ambitious programme to provide for the 
workingmen of that country. To-day, ten years later, attempts are 
being made all over the continent to imitate Germany’s achievements— 
in Austria, France, Italy, Switzerland, Belguim, Holland, Scandina- 
via, Russia and Roumania. ; 

Mr. Wolff finds one objection tothe plan as practiced in Germany 
and Austria, in that everything is done by state interference, though 
Dr. Bodiker maintains that by this means better results have been ob- 
tained than can be shown in England where the workingmen have been 
allowed to ‘‘work out their own salvation” inthe matter. In England, 
friendly societies, trade unions, and;codperative associations met oppo- 
sition from the government, but fighting their way through, at last 
obtained recognition and legislation in their behalf. On the other 
hand, on the continent there existed almost no provident societies until 
the government called in state interference to create them. State in- 
terference has been applied both to the case of accident insurance, 
where the only person to be coerced is not the workman but the em- 
ployer, and to the case of sick and old age insurance, in which the only 
person to be compelled to be provident is the workman himself. 

The sick insurance measures have proved quite successful in Ger- 
many and Austria, the former country now having more than 21,000 
sick insurance bodies at work, exclusive of voluntary associations, with 
a total of 7,000,000 members and paying out 46,000,000 annually. Em- 
ployers contribute one-third of the cost of them, which, however, has 
nothing to do with the insurance itself, but is ‘charged as a set-off for 
service rendered in respect of accident insurance.’’ The state contrib- 
utes nothing. Sweden and Switzerland are the only countries which 
have been willing to copy the sick insurance measures, and here they 
have found opposition—in Switzerland on the ground that the numer- 
ous voluntary sick insurance companies will wreck the attempt. 

Old-age and permanent disablement insurance serves, in a measure, 
the same purpose as the friendly societies of England. This depart- 
ment seems to have proved the least successful of all, and is not being 
adopted by other countries. ‘‘It is generally felt that the state has not 
by right any place in this type of work as acompelling force.’’ ‘‘It 


*Die Arbeiterversicherung in den Europaischen Staaten, Leipzig; Duncker and Hum- 
blot, 1895. 
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exacts a considerable payment from the employers, and in theory a 
corresponding one from the men. However, the collection of these 
fractional sums out of weekly wages is in practice found to be so 
troublesome that nearly all agricultural, and not a few industrial, em- 
ployers prefer to saddle themselves with the entire contribution. The 
measure was intended to induce men to practice providence. It has 
altogether failed todoso.’’ Besides, the system is abused as a means of 
taxing the community to pay pensions indiscriminately to deserving 
and undeserving. 

Accident insurance has proved more successful and meets a need 
which is world-wide. It tackles the problem of the employer’s liability. 
If the workman lends his limbs to his employer, he is entitled to com- 
pensation if he suffers injury, the risk not being included in his daily 
wages. Employers show a willingness to recognize their duty, and it 
is made to their interest to do so. The administration is placed en- 
tirely in their hands, the government simply seeing that the workman 
obtains his just dues promptly. The employers themselves raise the 
money and payit. They are grouped, in Germany according to trades, 
in Austria according to territorial districts, in large corporations, which 
levy a rate upon their members according to requirements. This plan 
gives the workman a responsible body to deal with, and one not likely 
to be actuated by the personal feeling which a single employer 
might have. This grouping also makes it to the employers’ in- 
terest to avoid accidents, and the law gives them ample powers for the 
purpose. They decree preventive measures, inspect factories, impose 
fines and raise contributions. ‘Their own factory inspectors are much 
stricter than those of the government. The consequence is a dimin- 
ished number of accidents -though an increased number of zofices of 
accidents. 

‘‘Dr Bédiker also considers his method decidedly preferable to our 
own of trying cases at law. Litigation must mean delay, heavy costs, 
uncertainty of award, bad blood between employer and employed. It 
may mean evasion, contracting out, intimidation, appeals beyond the 
reach of the poor man’s purse.’ 


’ 


THE CHILDREN OF THE ROAD. 


Mr. Josiah Flynt, the well known explorer in ‘‘Hobo land,”’ presents 
in the January number of the Aélantic Monthly, a “partial summary of 
several years’ experience with the children of the road.’”? The real 
“troad,’’ he explains, while variously named and variously described by 
those who travel it, is ‘‘low life in general.’’ The travelers are of all 
kinds, conditions, and ages. ‘‘Young and old, man and woman, boy 
and girl, all go on together; and as one dies or wearies of the march 
another steps into his heel-tracks, and the ranks close up as solidly as 
ever.’’ But the most pitiful investiture of the road is its children. 

There are four distinct ways, says Mr. Flynt, by which boys and 
girls get upon the road—some are born there, some are driven there, 
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others are enticed there, and still others go there voluntarily. He 
treats of these in order. First, of those who are born there. The least 
known are the children of the ‘‘Ambulanters,”’ or gypsies, as they prefer 
to call themselves, most of whomare degenerated Americans—‘‘victims 
of a pure and simple laziness handed down from generation to genera- 
tion until it has become a chronic family disease.’’ Mr. Flynt’s fas- 
cinating description of these various classes can only be referred to. 
One family of Ambulanters must be mentioned, however, whom he en- 
countered in Illinois and with whom he traveled for three days. It 
consisted of ‘‘Cavalier John,’’ a native of Maine, with ‘‘a negro wife, 
five little mulattoes, a deformed white girl, three starved dogs, a sore- 
eyed cat, a blasphemous parrot, a squeaking squirrel, a bony horse, and 
a canvas-topped wagon, and all were headed ‘Texas way.’’’ The de- 
formed girl, aged twenty, had been procured in Ohio in exchange for 
an old fox, for the mercenary purpose of exhibiting her deformities. 
The other ‘“‘kidlets,” ranging from three to fourteen years, ‘‘were ‘as 
deformed morally as was the adopted girl physically. They had to 
beg in every town and village they came to, and at night their father 
took the two oldest with him in his raids onthe hen roosts. Three 
knew how to pick pockets, and the youngest two gave acrobatic exhi- 
bitions. None of them had ever been in school, none could read or 
write, and the only language they spoke was the one of their class—a 
mixture of Rom and tramp dialects with a dash of English slang.”’ 
Mr. Flynt’s verdict is that nowhere in the world is there a more fero- 
cious set of children than those of the Ambulanters. 

Another class of children born on the road “‘is the one found in those 
families which every community supports, but relegates to its uttermost 
boundary lines.’’ They are not out and out criminals whom the police 
can get hold of, but moral lepers who by public consent have been sen- 
tenced to live without the pale of civilization.’’ ‘‘Somehow or other 
the children always dodge the school commissioners, and grow up— 
very much like their usually unmarried parents.’’ 

Besides these there are a few children born in Hoboland, who usually 
find the struggle for existence too hard for them, and a vast array of 
unfathered children who are trained in sin and crime, and whose only 
legitimate career is that of the outcast. The latter form the border 
line of the second class, the children driven to the road. 

The latter class is not so numerous as is commonly supposed. Mr. 
Flynt says that ‘‘for every child forced by starvation to resort to the 
road, I have met ten who were born there, and nearly the same number 
who were enticed there.’’ They are usually the children of slaving 
mothers and drunken fathers, and are sent out by the latter to engage 
in begging, sly pilfering, and picking pockets to supply them with 
drink. The mother is often honest and ignorant of her children’s oc- 
cupation. These children can usually be distinguished by their pinched 
faces, for the great majority of the children of the road are well fed. 
They come, with hardly an exception, from the foreign population. In 
this connection are mentioned those institutions of our large cities 
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where babies are rented to professional beggars, to excite the sym- 
pathy of passers-by. 

Of the third class—those who are enticed to the road—the number 
is legion. They are of three types. First, those called by older trav- 
elers ‘‘worshipers of the tough.’’ ‘They have somehow got the idea 
into their heads that cowboy swagger and the criminal’s lingo are the 
main features of a manly man, and, having an abnormal desire to be 
such an one as quickly as possible, they go forth to acquire them.”’ 
Mr. Flynt considers it one form of the mimicry with which every child 
is endowed toa greater or less extent. The dime novel and similar 
literature are often largely to blame. <A second type of this class con- 
sists of those possessed of “‘the railroad fever.’’ A strong temptation 
seizes them periodically to wander, and they run away from home for 
the purpose. They have no desire to be tough, and the fever is as 
likely to be found among children of the best birth as elsewhere. 
“There is no use in whipping these children; they are not to blame; 
all that one can dois to busy their imaginations in wholesome ways, 
watch them carefully, and, if they must wander, direct their wander- 
ings.’’ ‘I look upon this fever as quite as much of a disease as the 
craze to steal which is found now and then in some child’s character, 
and it deserves the same careful treatinent.”’ 

The third type of this class includes those who are systematically 
and maliciously lured into the life by the marvelous tales of adventure 
from the lips of some veteran Hobo. Usually the victims are children 
of the poor, though often well bred children are ensnared. The child’s 
life is thereafter that of a voluntary slave. He is maltreated, and 
loaned, traded, or even sold. The reward that these ‘“‘prushuns’’ look 
forward to is the possibility that some day they, too, will be able to 
‘snare’? a boy. ‘‘Every year a number are graduated from the 
‘“‘prushun”’ class, and go out into the world immediately to find younger 
children to take the places they have left.”’ 

The last class of children of the road comprises those who go volun- 
tarily. They have little to say in explanation of themselves, but seem 
to belong to that class who are morally delinquent at birth. ‘They 
take to the road as to their normal element, and are on it but a short 
time ere they know almost as much as the oldest travelers. Their 
minds seem bent toward crime and vagabondage, and their intuitive 
powers almost uncanny. They are so bold and successful in their 
escapades that they quickly become heroes among the outcasts. ‘These 
boys have in them in largest measure what the entire body of moral 
delinquents possesses in some degree; and when these baffling charac- 
teristics have been definitely analyzed and placed, penology will start 
on a fresh course.”’ 

Mr. Flynt concludes his article with some suggestions regarding 
the method of dealing with the problem. ‘‘The one practical resource 
that lies nearest to our hand as philanthropic sociologists is the reform 
of the reformatories.’’ He demands a “humane and scientific separa- 
tion of the inmates in all these reformatories. Sex, age, height, and 
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weight are not the only things to be taken into consideration when 
dealing with erring children. Birth, temperament, habits, education, 
and experience are questions of far more vital importance. Put an 
Ambulanter’s child with a simple runaway boy, and there will be two 
Ambulanters: associate a youngster with the passion to be ‘tough’ 
with a companion innately criminal, and the latter will be the leader.’’ 

Secondly, Mr. Flynt pleads for the scientific training of young men 
and women for the management of reformatories. There is as great 
need of scientific work in this moral hospital service as in the treat- 
ment of physical disease. Finally, ‘‘reformatories, planned, officered, 
and conducted according to the principles of scientific philanthropy, 
should be stationed, not at the end of the road, but at the junction of 
every by-path that leads into it.”’ 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK. 


A very brief review will suffice to record the experience of the Soci- 
ety during November and December. 

The general financial depression is seriously affecting the treasuries 
of all philanthropic enterprises and this Society has not escaped the 
general embarrassment. Its income from contributions was reduced 
some $1,800 below that for the previous year. Yet it is satisfactory to 
note that its annual expenses have been kept within the very con- 
servative limit adopted by the Council early in the year, in spite of the 
natural and inevitable growth of its work. The general acknowledg- 
ment of the indispensable value of its facilities to the charitable sys- 
tem of the city is most gratifying; but this esteem is not followed by 
the pecuniary support of relief societies to the extent which it would 
seem to justify, as is shown by the fact that out of the more than five 
hundred agencies which have adopted the Charity Organization Society 
as their ‘‘clearing house,’’ but sixty-seven contributed to its treasury 
during 1895. 

The Society shows in all its departments the usual renewal of ac- 
tivity which is due as cold weather sets in, but no unusual features 
distinguish such increase. The Summary on another page gives the 
separate details in each branch. The Joint Application Bureau and 
Night Office, which the Society maintains in connection with the New 
York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, both work 


smoothly, on the lines originally laid down, and exemplify the possi- 


bility and benefit of codperative work between societies having mutual 
aims, even if with diverse methods. More such combinations could be 
made among agencies doing the same kind of work to the great advan- 
tage of the poor, as well as of those who would help them. Of the ap- 
plicants at the Night Office an average of one in five appears to have 
just arrived in the city with the expectation of throwing himself upon 
the charity of the public. 

A change in the executive department of the Society occurs this 
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month. Charles D. Kellogg, its General Secretary from its inaugura- 
tion fourteen years ago, has resigned his position, and has been elected 
Second Vice President, Charles S. Fairchild continuing as First Vice 
President. This change relieves him of the oversight of the adminis- 
trative details of the Society, which have grown to such dimensions 
since the enterprise has become so important a factor in the city’s 
charitable system as to require the undivided attention of one officer, 
and enables Mr. Kellogg to devote himself to strengthening and ex- 
tending its external connections. No General Secretary has yet been 
selected, but George L. Cheney has consented to act temporarily in 
that capacity. 

The Central Council at its last meeting adopted and placed on its 
records the following minute: ‘‘The Central Council of the Charity 
Organization Society in accepting the resignation of Mr. Charles D. 
Kellogg as General Secretary, desires to record its appreciation of his 
services in the cause of enlightened charity. Mr. Kellogg has been 
identified with this Society since its foundation. As Secretary he took 
a prominent part in its organization, and he has continued its chief 
executive officer for nearly fourteen years, during which it has steadily 
grown in influence and prosperity. ‘To his enthusiasm for the princi- 
ples upon which it was founded and the devotion of his life and strength 
to its interests, as well as to his executive and organizing ability, is 
due in large measure its success. The Central Council is glad to know 
that his connection with the Society will not be severed, but that as 
Second Vice President he will continue his services to the Society and 


” 


the public.’’ In view of Mr. Kellogg’s long and arduous service the 


Hxecutive Committee has tendered to him a trip to Europe for needed 


rest and change, and he has sailed for Genoa, returning early in April. 

The Annual Meeting of the Society was held on January 7th, but 
no business of moment was transacted beyond the re-election for three 
years of those members of the Central Council whose terms of office 
expired with the year 1895. At the meeting of the new Council held 
the next day the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President—Robert W. de Forest. 

First Vice President—Charles S. Fairchild. 

Second Vice President—Charles D. Kellogg. 

Treasurer—J. Pierpont Morgan. 

General Secretary—George L. Cheney. 

The following minute regarding Mr. Andrews, the late Treasurer of 
the Society, was unanimously adopted: ‘On the occasion of the retire- 
ment of Constant A. Andrews, Esq., at his desire, from the office of 
Treasurer of the Charity Organization Society, the Society wishes to 
place on record its appreciation of the fidelity with which he has ful- 
filled the laborious duties of the office for ten years, and the debt of 
gratitude it owes to him for his faithful and efficient service.”’ 

New Charity Organization Societies have been inaugurated under 
hopeful circumstances in Fort Wayne, Ind., Annapolis, Md., and Otta- 
wa, Canada, and plans have been determined upon to revive the Char- 
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ity Organization Societies in Chicago and Washington under auspices 
which strongly encourage the hope that they will take a high place 
among such societies in this country. 

Upon the first day of 1896 the old Department of Charities and Cor- 
rection of the City of New York was superseded by the inauguration of 
a new Department of Charities with three Commissioners at its head, 
and a new Department of Correction wlth a single Commissioner in 
charge. By thus dissociating the city’s charitable work from that 
which is purely penal and correctional it is believed that large advan- 
tage will accrue to the city, as well as to those whom it is obliged to 
take under its care and discipline. It is of interest to note that the 
new Commissioners of Charities are at work devising improved plans 
for the care of the homeless and vagrant classes, by which, when per- 
fected and in operation, much circumlocution will be avoided and more 
humane methods adopted for the care of those for whom the city’s hos- 
pitalities are the only resource, and who heretofore have been lodged 
in the Police Stations. 

A letter has been addressed to the Mayor, requesting him to give 
instructions to the proper officers to have licenses refused during the 
coming year to all deformed and mutilated persons to peddle articles 
or to play upon hand organs, or otherwise to display their deformities 
upon the public streets. This is in line with the action which was out- 
lined in our report in the November REVIEW, and in anticipation of the 
preventive legislation, which, if secured, will not go into effect in time 
to prevent licenses being issued for the current year. 

The Society’s youngest offshoot, the Provident Loan Society, has 
held its first annual sale of unredeemed pledges, which was satisfac- 
tory to the Society and as a rule to those who had pledged the property. 
The number of pledges which had not been redeemed amounted to only 
about 4 per cent. of all those upon which loans had been made. This 
is in marked contrast to the 10 per cent. which the ordinary pawnbroker 
expects as a regular experience in his business, and is an indication of 
the care with which the Society makes its loans. During the first 
eighteen months of the Society’s business over $500,000 was loaned to 
the poor on personal pledges. 


GIFTS TO BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS IN 1895. 


The Chicago 7ribune’s record of gifts to benevolent institutions in 
the United States in sums of $10,000, or over, for the year 1895, shows 
a total of $28,943,549, an increase of over nine millions over the gifts 
for 1894. The gifts of less than $10,000 were correspondingly larger, 
and may be estimated at fifteen millions more. The voluntary benev- 
olences, not counting the support of local churches, have been esti- 
mated at a total of over forty million dollars for the year. 


















CONFERENCE NOTES. 


National Conference of Charities and Correction.—Preparations are 
going forward rapidly for the Grand Rapids meeting of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, which will be held June 4-10, 
1896. The‘chairmen of the committees have their programs well under 
way and they promise to be of unusual interest. The new committees 
on Social Settlements and the Merit System in Public Institutions will 
open up interest in these lines of discussion. New sections will be or- 
ganized in connection with several of the committees, in order to give 
opportunity for formal discussion. Section meetings will be held both 
mornings and evenings in order to give opportunity for those who de- 
sire to attend more than one section. The membership of the Confer- 
ence increased in 1895 from 350 to 1,000, and the indications are that 
there will be considerable further increase in 1896. Membership fees 
are coming in rapidly. The arrangement whereby THE CHARITIES 
REVIEW is furnished to each member of the Conference is an added at- 
traction. The Grand Rapids local committee will neglect nothing for 
the convenience and pleasure of the delegates. The indications are 
that the attendance will be larger than that of any preceding 
Conference. 


Proceedings of the Conference.—The demand for the volume of the 
Proceedings is larger than ever before; 1,500 copies were printed asa 
first edition, and two additional editions of 500 each have since been 
ordered, making a total of 2,500 copies. There is, also, an active de- 
mand for the Proceedings of former years, of which about 100 copies 
have been ordered since October 1, 1895. All of the leading public 
libraries of the country subscribe for this volume annually, and a large 
number of college and university libraries as well. Many clergymen 
either buy the volume or become members of the Conference, indicat- 
ing a marked increase of interest in this department of sociology both 
among the clergymen of the country and among their hearers. We 
print elsewhere a review of the New Haven Conference by Prof. F. B. 
Sanborn, which will indicate the value of its contents. Membership in 
the Conference is open to all who are interested in these topics. The 
membership fee includes the volume of Proceedings of the Grand 
Rapids meeting together with THE CHARITIES REVIEW for one year. 
Applications for membership with the membership fee ($2.50) or orders 
for the New Haven Proceedings volume ($1.50) should be addressed to 
H. H. Hart, General Secretary, St. Paul, Minn. 


Provision for Epileptics.—In the abstract on State Provision for 
Epilectics which we reprint from the transactions of the Medical Soci- 
ety of Virginia, allusion is made to the new institution in Massachu. 
(163 ) 
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setts. The buildings at Monson for many years occupied by the State 
Primary School, (which has been given up and most of the children 
placed in families), has been taken for the Epileptic Colony, and as 
many new cottages as are necessary will be added. The plans are now 
under consideration at the State House. The superintendent will be 
Dr. Owen Copp, first assistant at the insane asylum at Taunton, an 
appointment in the line of civil service reform. It is hoped that the 
institution will be open some time in 1897, 


Maintenance of the Insane.—The forty-two pages of statistics in 
the Report of the last Conference of Charities and Correction make a 
mine of inexhaustible richness. Among other things it is extremely 
suggestive to see gathered together in this way the figures showing 
the cost of maintenance of the different classes of the state’s depend- 
ents. Ina country where every opportunity is furnished for the trans- 
portation of food supplies it would seem as though in the matter of 
maintenance there should not be so much variation. ‘The list showing 
the greatest differences is that covering penal institutions. It is not 
so strange that there should be marked variations here, but when we 
consult the tables for the insane the cost per annum per patient varies 
from $79 in Arkansas to $371 in New Mexico. Only four states show 
an average of over three hundred dollars. Pennsylvania, at the Wer- 
nersville Asylum for Chronic Insane, pays $331 a year, while Wiscon- 
sin for the same class pays but $91. California in two of her state asy- 
lums pays $360 and $337, while in the other three an average of $139 is 
paid. Making due allowance for different conditions in the various 
parts of that great state it still seems not quite clear why there should 
be such variance, especially as the asylum with 904 inmates estimates 
two dollars a year less per capita than the asylum with 1,323 inmates. 
Yet it is frequently said that the larger the population the less the per 
capita cost. The hospital for criminal insane at Matteawan, New 
York, for instance, claims to have diminished the cost there to $191.67 
owing to ‘‘more settled conditions and a larger population,’’ but this 
rule does not seem to work invariably. Perhaps the ‘‘more settled con- 
ditions’’ may be considered the main factor. 


The Science of Cookery and the Food Supply for Institutions.— One 
of the first cooking-schools to be established in this country was the 
‘*Mission School of Cookery’? in Washington in 1879. So successful 
has that proved, in the course of the past fifteen yeurs, that its influ- 
ence has reached the school authorities and cooking is to be made 
henceforth a part of the course of the Washington public schools. The 
last report of the ‘‘Charitable and Reformatory Institutions of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia’’ gives a history of this school and its present status. 
Cooking has been a part of the curriculum of the Boston public schools 
for many years and other cities have also adopted this method of con- 
serving the health of the community. ‘There can be no question that 
the health, temperance, and consequently happiness, of the people of 
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this country are greatly influenced by the poor cooking which is alto- 
gether too prevalent. But it is not only in the homes that this evil is 
to be found. All sorts of institutions feel the need of an improvement 
in methods of cooking and in the food supply. Fun has always been 
made of the fussy invalids who weigh their food and attempt to eat 
only such things as will supply certain necessary elements of nutrition. 
Instead of laughing at the idea it would be a wholesome plan to incor- 
porate among methods of administration, if judiciously handled. The 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology has done a great deal of exper- 
imentation in this direction. The scientific investigations have been 
applied practically on a large scale in the way of preparing nutritious 
cooked food that at the same time is so palatable that it commands a 
ready market. Many varieties of soups and broths are made, legumi- 
nous foods which require long, slow cooking are baked and boiled, and 
bread and cooked grains of all kinds are offered for sale. During the 
World’s Fair a branch of this work was carried on at Chicago in the 
“Rumford Kitchen.’’ From there it was transplanted to the women’s 
department of the University of Chicago. The superintendent of the 
great hospital for the insane at Kankakee having seen the success of 


’ 


this scientific supply and preparation of food, engaged an expert for 
six months to rearrange the dietary for his two thousand or more in- 
mates. The same expert has for the last year been overhauling the 
dietary of the Massachusetts General Hospital, to the very great satis- 
faction of nurses, patients'and doctors. When the cooking schools of 
the country educate a generation of women who shall know how to 
prepare food so that it shall be agreeable to the palate, adapted to the 
system and economical for the purse, as is entirely possible, there will 
be fewer dyspeptics and less intemperance in the land, and hospitals 
and asylums will feel the therapeutic advantages coming from this 
source. 


Immigration.—The total number of immigrants coming into the 


United States in 1895 was 258,536, of whom 2,419 were returned within 


one year after landing. One-fifth of those over 16 years of age were 
unable to read or write their own language. According to nationali- 
ties those from Norway and Sweden were the least illiterate, only one 
in a hundred being unable to read and write, while 44 Italians out of 
every hundred were ignorant of their mother tongue save for speech. 
The percentage of illiterates was smaller last year than the previous 
year, probably because the immigration from central Europe was 
smaller. Great Britain, Germany and Scandinavia still lead as to the 
number of immigrants, fifty-two per cent. of the whole, but the sub- 
jects of Austria, Italy and Russia follow close after, with forty-one per 
cent. of the total. Attempts have been made to ascertain the exact 
number of skilled laborers who come to this country, but under the ex- 
isting laws that is a difficult matter. The real truth can hardly be ex- 
pected, but the fact that thirty-six per cent. arrive owning that they 
have no occupation whatever and having no idea to what they will 
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turn their hands, makes it incumbent upon school authorities every- 
where to look after manual training in their respective communities 
that the children of these immigrants at least shall be taught to use 
their hands and to read and write English. 


OTHER NOTES. 


Social Settlements.—Canon Barnett contributes a paper on ‘‘Uni- 
versity Settlements” to the Fortnightly Review in which he says that 
twelve years ago University Settlements were suggested and that now 
there are Toynbee Hall, Oxford House, Mansfield House, the Bermond- 
sey Settlement, Cains House, Trinity Court, Newman House, Browning 
Hall, the Southwark Ladies’ Settlement and Maryfield House in 
London; settlements in Glasgow, Bristol, Manchester and Edinburgh; 
Hull House in Chicago, Andover House in Boston and perhaps twenty 
others in different cities of America. He defines the ‘‘settlement’’ in 
these words: “Simply a means by which men or women may share 
themselves with their neighbors, a club house in an industrial district 
where the condition of membership is the performance of a citizen’s 
duty, a house among the poor where the residents may make friends 
with the poor.’’ 


Increasing Temperance in England.—Mr. Arthur Shadwell in the 
National Review for December presents the following hopeful statistics 
in answer to the question, ‘‘Are the English growing Sober?”’’ 


Proportion 
Cases of of Cases to 
Population. Drunkenness. Population. 


1,550,000 38,440 lto 40 


London 5,663,806 25.903 1 to 216 


No. of 
opulation. Public Houses. Pub. Houses 
per 1,000. 
{ 1831 ...13,897,187 57,664 4.1 
41891. ...29,001,018 63,078 2.3 


England and Wales. 

Economy in Food.—The Indiana Board of Charities and Correction 
publishes quarterly a bulletin ‘‘to be the mouthpiece for those who de- 
sire to see constant improvement in the laws and management govern- 
ing the penal reformatory and benevolent institutions of the State.’ 
The number for the twenty-third quarter is before me. It contains 
much valuable matter. Among the statistics it presents are the fol- 
lowing showing the economy with which good food can be purchased; 
the average cost of a day’s board for each inmate during the last year 
in the Central Insane Asylum was $0.139; Northern Hospital, $0.103; 
Eastern Insane Hospital, $0.107; Southern Hospital, $0.126; Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Orphans’ Home, $0.158; Institution for the Deaf, $0.094; 
Institute for the Blind, $0.143; School for Feeble-Minded, $0,088; State 
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Prison North, $0.092; State Prison South, $0.101; Reform School for 
Girls and Woman’s Prison, $0.107; Reform School for Boys, $0.072. 


This is presumably the cash or net expenditure. 


Women as Overseers of the Poor.—The editor of ZVhe Christian 
Register (Boston) in commenting upon the general fitness of women 
for the duties of Overseer of the Poor, and more particularly upon the 
efforts of the ‘‘Committee on Women as Overseers of the Poor,” says 
in a recent number: 


Now, the fact that a woman is a woman is in itself no reason why 
she should be appointed to do this work. Nor, if it could be proved 
that twenty selected women would do the work as well as twenty se- 
lected men in any town, would the town be justified in making up its 
board of overseers wholly from the women of the place. A mixed 
board is far better, that the masculine influence shall be felt as well as 
the feminine. There should be a union of the two in proper proportion. 
The women should be selected not alone because they have a generous 
desire to do good. That should lead: but it should be so tempered by 
wisdom that there will be no danger of the heart runniug away with 
the head. There are kindly women who are prudent, but are not ob- 
servant. The truly valuable woman in such a place should have eyes 
that are trained to see, a brain that can weigh evidence, and a tongue 
that can speak at the proper time, and at no other. These, combined 
with the warm heart and willing purpose, make a person, whether man 
or woman, fit for the work, if physical health accompanies such desir- 
able graces. 

But, in addition to natural qualifications, there should be some sort 
of training to fit either men or women for this work. A certain amount 
of reading should precede the attempt to care scientifically and hu- 
manely for the poor of the State. A knowledge of the best methods of 
charity organization societies should also be a part of the mental 
equipment, and of simple industries, that, wherever possible, occupa- 
tion should be found for every inmate of a poorhouse who is able to use 
hands or feet. When our almshouse population is properly classified, 
and the really invalid class is kept by itself, it will be found that many 
more inmates are capable of employment than often appears when the 
idle and the invalid are massed together, and all are alike left in 
idleness. 

In Ohio every county has its board of visitors, one-half of whom are 
women; and the excellence of their work in improving the condition of 
the poor is everywhere acknowledged. Were that influence extended 
judiciously to every township and city, the effect would be an untold 
blessing. 


Membership in the National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion, for which the annual fee is $2.50, entitles one to the Proceedings 
of the National Conference of Charities and Correction and The Char- 
ities Review. The subscription price of the Proceedings is $1.50, and 
that of THE CHARITIES REVIEW is $1.00. 





Charity Organization Society Summary, 


Oct. 1To DEc. 31 Oct. 1 To Dkc. 3 
1895. 1894, 
Financial. 


Current receipts from contributions...... $13,354 $11,724 
Current expenses 10,710 10,170 76 
New members...... 72 
Registration Bureau. 
Requests for information 1,161 
Reports sent out 1,460 1,884 
District and Central Office Bureau 
Work. 
New cases, through the District Offices.. 1222 896 
New cases, through Registration Bureau. 982 ) 
New cases through Joint Application - 4,625 
Bureau 3,852 | 
Visits by agents. .... 9,924 10,731 
Consultations at Offices. ...:.....4.06 006066 1,725 1,792 
Street Beggars. 
Total number dealt with 
Of whom were warned 
Of whom were arrested and comunitted... 
Wayfarer’s Lodge and Wood Yard. 
(516 West 28th street. ) 
Days’ work given.... 
Loads of wood sold 
Park Avenue Laundry. 
(589 Park Avenue.) 
Women employed 
Days’ work given 
Receipts for work done... i6.<..6.6660s008005 g 
Penny Provident Fund. 
(101 East 22d street. ) 
Stamp stations. ............ 3 295 
Depositors (about) «See 43,000 
Deposits ~ 5 $27,542 
Workrooms for Unskilled Women. 
(49 Prospect Place. ) 
Days’ work given out... 
Night Office. 
Total applicants 
Total aided 





